




















He kiesed ber on ber forehead. 

“ Why dida’t you tell me about this play, Lilian ?” 

“ As you were away, George—and as I thought you couldn’t retarn in 
time to see it,’’ stammered Lilian. “ Well then, 1 was very wrong! 
You'll forgive me,George? Why, the very first hour of your return you 
can’t refuee me anything.” 

This interview was so different from all that Lilian had imagined. She 
had thought that the demonstration of love would come from bim ; that 
she might passively receive the homage of bis affection ; but the initsa- 
tive was cast upon ber. 

“I can eee, George, you do not forgive me about the play.” 

“ It’s not exactly about the play, Lilian. Mind, I’m not one.of those 
fellows who go beating about the busb—I can’t etand tha’ sort of thing. 
If I get bold of a story, it may be wrong or it may be right—bvt I speak 
it out, and there’s the matter ended one way or the other. Now, Lilian, 
I’ve heard your cousia, Mr. Scott, is here constantly.” 

“Why, George, you’re not jealous of cousin Frank!” exclaimed 
Lilian laughing. “ You goose! who on earth put that idea in your 

ead t”’ 





Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Vou. 39 NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 30, 1861. No. 48. | Well, Lilian,” replied Newton, growing very red, “if there’s no 
SS == | trath io it, there’s no harm in my mentioning it, and thea the thing's off 
mY, What still  doabt, George!” exclaimed Lil ed. “N 
“ What, still a dou jorge!’ exclaim ian, piqa “ Now, 
Ritervature. pray, who told you anything about Frank? Come now, ’m determined 


DUTY. 


What recks the soldier on the battle-fieid 
Whether the soil he treads be rich or bare, 

The country rouad him desolate or fair— 
Whether bright sunbeams play on lance or shield, 
Or rain-clouds gatber io the heavy air? 

His only thought bow best bis arms to wield 

To force the hated fo2 at length to yield, 

To stand the charge, or the assault to dare. 

And why care I, who have my battle too, 

With sin and folly, doubte, temptations, fears, 
Whether the post assigned be fair to view, 

Which must be conflic! trampled, scorched with tears— 
Enough if, straggliog, I o’ercome at last! 

Scars turned to trophies, aud their pain long past! 


if you had come to me [ would have told you allabouthim. I sup 
nobody ever llected 





Lilian’s frankoess. 


—but she in her tara withdrew from bim. 
“ Do forgive me, Lilian; you must forgive me.” 
“T declare I will kaow, George—a wicked mischief making set.” 


affair worse. Now you do forgive me? 
I’ve growa half mad io wanting 





THE DREDGING SONG. 


These sprightly verses were written by the late Professor Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh, and sung at a convivial meeting of the members of a certain Scientific 
Association devoted to the marine branch of natural history. 


Harrah for the dredge, with its iron edge, 


ing your affection, ever co little. 1’m afraid I ehan’t explain myself clearly 
but you’il understand my meaning. 
are all io all to me now. 


our beart. 


to have this kind friend’s name. Frank Scott, indeed! I dare say you’ve 
been told that he’s been riding a great deal lately with papa and me— 
that he frequently dines here, well, perbaps three times a week—that I'm 
very fond of dancing with him, for he valees beautifully. There, George, 


y to tion that papa used to be bis guardian? 
Of couree, they quite forgot that smali fact. Now, who was it, 
eorge ?’ 


G 

“ You dear, darling girl!’ exclaimed Newton, entirely convinced by 
ben he would have folded ber in his armse—that 
eimbrace of rapturous meeting which was to crown his retura to Eogland 


“ Lilian, it would be no good telling, it would only make a stupid 
Just consider, Lilian, I think 
to see you again; that’s why the atupid 
story bothered me eo ; I couldn’t bear to thik of any other person occupy- 


I tell you honestly, Lilian, that you 
I fell ia love with you at first through utter 
fascination, I was wild to possess your hand at any cost, even with halt 
I would have stood avything from you then—you might 
ave trampled on me—scorned me, and I should have held to you. When 


ture which could never merit his esteem or love. I could never bope to 

raised to him. I must rest content with the ehallow life for which I 
was fit. I was deeply hart at the thought of this—ay, desperately woun- 
ded and cast down—and thea in angry pique I resolved to accept the 
part in life bis words had indicated —sballow, shallow. George Newten, 
you have confessed what your feeling was when you made your offer—my 
stupid face bad dazzled your eyes—you held out every inducement that 
your yoy | could afford—pleasures, pleasures,—a life of sunshine—then 
when the thought of poverty and struggle rose before me for the first 
time, as we parted that afternoon on Salisbury Plain—1 ebrank back.” 
She paused awhile, as if in doubt, and then with sudden flaency—“ I eaid 
I would tel! you the whole truth—I dare even tell you this man’s name 
—Mr. Westby!” 

Newton started up. “Not Westby, Lilian! no, no,” he exclaimed, 
with angry indignation. “For Heaven’s sake, don’t polson his name. 
Not Chailes Westby!’ He looked with sadness in her face. “Good 
God ! is there no one left for me to believe int My oldest friend! Wh 
those cheats who robbed me of my money—but I | bere Westby so we 
times ago, when we were boys—” 

“ Pray listen before you speak of him thus!” exclaimed Lilian, terri- 
bly pained by Newtou’s words. “ God forbid that you should dream of 
treachery in him. If he had fallen one iota io my estimation, the feeling 
U had for him would bave died that instant. You recollect your offer to 
release me from my engagement !”’ 

“ But you dida’s accept it!” interrupted Newton. “ And then my 
love for you, real love, grew tenfold. I'd tea thousand times rather the 
match had been broken off thea—” 
“ Weatby was with you at that time?” he exclaimed with agitation. 
* And he told me,” she answered quietly, “ that I was bouad in honour 
to you, whether for poverty or riches. I don’t care for myself,” she con- 
4ioued, with passionate earnestness, “I am wicked, and fickle, and de- 
ceitfal ; but you must thiak no harm of him, You must tell me you don’t 
—he’s beea your best and truest friead! My heart has wavered through 
eed abseace—I confess it with shame—but when he has met me I have 
n awed into doing what is right. I heard him speak so ttrongly one 
day—I happened to be withia hearing—io reprobation of a gi:l who had 
lightly broken off her engagement. I saw how utterly he despised her 
conduct—wicked condact, he called it. Well, in the thought of that I 
bave written those leiters to you, half ijies, which were not what I felt, 
till A! face grew buraing hot; bat I fancied I was doing what | 
ought.” 
here was a paioful pause. 
“ —Mr. Newton, do tell me you believe me in this. I know I have 
been very falee ; but yet when you put that question to me, ‘My whole 
heart?’ I told you the truth, concealing nothing. Pray, then, believe me 
about Mr. Westby. I shall have plenty to suffer without thinking that 
I have injared bis character io your estimation,” 
“I do believe you, Lilian; aod I thank God, I can do it,” 


And its mystical triangle, that unfortunate affair took place I was changed. I learnt what true| ‘ Can you go aod put your hand in bist I mean now, when you 
And its bided net with meshes set love really meaas—for better for worse—what comfort there is in the | leave me.” ‘ 
Odd fizhes to entangle ! sympatby of a heart which is one’sown. Why, Lilian, at first 1} “Mes Temple!’ 


sie | 
The ship may move through the wave above, if Ih: 
Mid scenes exciting wonder, 
Bat braver sights the dredge delights 
As it roveth the water under. 
Chorua—T ben a-dredging we will go, wise boys! 
Then a-dredging we will go. 


Down in the deep, where the mermen sleep, 
Oar gallant dredge is sinking ; 

Each fiany ehape in a precious scrape 
Will find iteelf in a ne 

They may twirl and twist, and writhe as they wist, 
And break themselves into sections ; 

Bat up they all, at the dredge’s call, 
Mast come to fill collections. 


Chorus—Then a-dredging, &c. 


uld only have felt jealous 
for anybody elee, yet 


you eee why I was so foolish and stupid about that story.” 
Lilian trembled as she listened. 


you did give me your whole heart,” 


his. What was this he asked? An ansver mast be made at once. 
time for deliberation. 


five quiet minutes of Charles Westby’s council and advice. 


burning tears, and felt her trembling hand. 


The creatures strange the sea that range, 


Thoogh mighty in their stations, a word; I’m an utter fool with my cursed tongue. The question is an in 


dreamt that you possessed a feeling 
should have loved you just the same; but now, 
Liliaa, I can be content with nothing lees than your whole heart, every 
atom, all or none. I could not tell you all this ia my letters, bat now 


“ [v’s because I am so changed towards you, Lilias, that I want that 
old vow of yours again, just for the pleasure of hearing that what I value 
so deeply now has been mine all along—your hand on it, darling, that 


He knelt at her chair, and with his greater strength took her hand . 

t 
fell on her to make it upon her instant judgment of right and wrong ; no 
hen she felt ber atter weakness. Ob! for only 
Newton watched her face, and saw the coloar come and go, and the 


‘No, no, Lilian,” he exclaimed, with vehemence, “ you shan’t answer 


* It is the last request I shall ever make yoa.” 
“T cannot promise,” he replied. ‘ Thus much, though,” he added, as 
he regarded the sad expression of her faee, “I will go directly to his 
chambers where I koow he is up at work, and if I fiad that the power is 
in me to go in and ebake his hand,I willdoso. Farewell, Miss Temple.’’ 
It George Newton had only waited. 
Ob! buman heart, passing straoge—the ebbing tide of feeling was on 
the turn. Remorse had started into existence. Who knows? ia afew 
minutes more he might have woo her, for he had shown that he was 
worthy to be loved. A moment’s reflection told her how great was the 
request she had made. Westby was not wrong when he had asserted the 
goodoess of George Newton’s heart. In ber admiration for that - 
ness (and admiration formed the conditioa of Lilian’s love,) she could have 
throwa herself in his arms ; and he, could have forgivenher? I make no 
assertion ; bat I faney that the strength of hie resentment would have 
been shaken by one kiss, 
But George Newton was rolling off ia a Hansom to Westby’s cham- 
bers ; and Lilian Temple lay sobbing on the sofa io her father’s dressing- 
rovm. 





sult. Haven’t I seen you tried by my adversity? Pray forgive me ° e 7 si . 

To the dredge must yield the briny field for asking this weutehen question. ood God, I ing Be ean of| ‘ Why, where’s Mr. Newton, Lilian?” exclaimed Mre. Temple, eater- 

Of their loves and depredations. joy.” ing the room. “Jane told me he was here.” 
by f+ bold, a td of old Titian withdrew her hand from his. iis v “ i bas bors here, mama ; but ie has now gone—” 

armour p “ George, asked tion w le me your; ‘“ Gone!’ 

And the slimy snail, with a shell on his tail, = taal ee en " Lilian made no reply. 

And the star- tated. “No, no, Lilian, let as cease all this foolish talk. Why, l’ve positively | ‘ Not broken off, Lilian ?”— 

Chorus—Then a-dredging, &c. prayed for this meeting ; it was to be such happiness.” “T have broken it off,” she replied with emphasi«. 
question e would have clasped her ia his arms, but she darted from him. “ T confess I can’t understand you, Lilian. When Mr. Newton was 


LILIAN’S PERPLEXITIES. 
A Tule in Twelve Chapters ; By A. W. Dubourg. 
CHAP. VIIL—WORSHIPPED THROUGH FEAR. 


“I hope everybody’s dreesing for the burlesque!” exclaimed Scott, 
bastling into the green-room. “ They’re ready to begin the overture as 
oon ap we send them word. Come,I do think it went pretty well! 
What's that terrible critic out there saying ?” 

“Why, Scott,” replied the gentleman appealed to, who either was, or 
at least by universal consent was reputed to be a great judge, “ I’m tell- 
ing Miss emple that she might d an engag t on her own 
terms.’ 


yours,” 
Newton was utterly unprepared for this reply, although the immedi 
ate context possibly indicates the reverse. His question arose from littl 





concerning Frank Scott. 

“ Lilian, what is this?—No, it’s impossible!” 

Lilian was silent. 

Then bis resentment rose: “ You did accept me, Lilian! Was tha 
honest t’” 


| 
act. But, George, you never asked me this question at the time.’’ 


© Prhaw! a wretched quibble!” 


“No, no; you begged and prayed of me to be your wife. 
make the slig 





“Ob yes,” laughed Lilian, “ you would like to get me on the real 
stage for the pleasure of cutting me into emall bite with that dreadful pen | 
of yours.” Nevertheless, Lilian was delighted wiih the praise. 

“ Moat sceptical of yousg ladies, I affirm that there’s no one on the 
stage who could have evinced more delicate feeling, combined with 
power, in that end of the second act.” 

“TI agree with you,” said Scott; “ yet it’s very curious, Lilian, bat 
you did that scene a great deal better when we rehearsed it just before | 
going on—it was more spontaneous!” | 

Scott’s worde fell with a cold chill on Lilian, but the feeling passed off 
in the glow of excitement which surrounded her. 


be your wife ; far better than girls 


pled it down! 
you had never arked me for all. 
and loved you very mach—”’ 


this?” 

‘Tam alone to blame for this wretched folly. 
trath,”’ she eaid earnestly. 
myself. He love me? 
foolish girl in his eyes.” 

© Ob, Lilian,” repiied Newton, mournfully, “ is this story true? Whe 
I am gone, will not this man come’? Why, five miautes ago you 
me Bee did not care for your cousin |” 

She fell on her knees before bim. 


Liliao’s maid came to her, and whispered in her ear. 

“ Lilian!” exclaimed Scott,“ you really do want something—you’ve 
gone through immense fatigue.” He poured out a glass of champagne. 
“] insist on your drinking thie before you change your dress; the excite- 
ment keeps you up now, but we must recollect the deuz éemps that Lave 
to be danced after the play.” 


0, no! 





aan no, Frank, } - JRA ieee eat ” Re I's gp hlcr ge Scott! I shall die if you don’t wy me. Bayo 
‘ or wi, . playfully brandishing a wea | that look oa m liar!” aad the cri oO her 
Lilian in haste drank off the —dewnen raai tested like one. rn Seaton eee a gr sm oe pean ' 


“Pat my burnous over me, Jane,” and Lilian, concealing her dress, 
hurried from the room to welcome ber lover, George Newton. 
“ She ie an out-and-out girl,” exclaimed Vincent in tones of admiration 


to Scott. 
“ You're perfectly right, my friend.” 
“I'd venture a small bet, old boy,” whispered Vincent, “ that you’re | Fi 
over head and ears—” | 
ft 


“ What on earth’ the use—she’s enga 
“IT can’t fancy ber caring for a man 
once or t - 
“ She’s stack to him like a brick though ; I know there were plenty of 
people who wanted her to give him up after that bank affair.” 
“It's deuced bard,” remarked Vincent; “bat some girls al 
the reputation of being flirts ast because they’re rather jolly.” | would have left the room. 
“The world is particularly hard upon jolly girls,” replied Scott.! But ber courage aros2, and she held the door against him; and eve 


“Why, I’ve already been pitched into, balf a dozen ti for trying to | then he felt that heb bard in a man’s mouth inst 
get ber to break with Newtov. Hollo, Samuels! is everybody seoay for | canen, Srey apron gation a Serene 


*Rompelstiltekint’ Then ring for the orchestra: you'd better go in | 


As he gazed on ber, bebolding her beauty hei 
the perfection of her dress, the blind fervour of 
kindled into fary at the thou 
quickest impulse he clasped her ia his arms. 
* Lilian, you are mine! 





” You shall love me.”’ 


Newton—lI’ve met him here | will hate me in calmer times.’’ 
She had sbrank from bim, terrified at his vehemeoce. 


| fr 


me this. 
“TI give you my word, Lilian.” 
“To the first place, you taunt me with marrying thie man. I solemnl 


“Dear George!” cried Lilian as she entered the room—she thought | 
be would have clasped her in bis arms, but he tarned from her with a | 
slight gesture. She uuderstood what he meant. | 

“Bat my lips, George, there’s nothing there!” She enatched up a! me f 
towel, and dipping it in the water-jug, rabbed her face. She saw be firt.’ 
looked askance at ber dress—the burvous had fallen from ber shoulders.| Her voice faltered at those last words. A g 


rom him for ever; it will brand me io his eyesas a jilt and 


" ; fet 


* T dare not let you believe a lie!—my heart can never be wholly 


else than a lover’s capricious fancy, or perbaps a yet lingering doubt 


“No, it was not honest ; and God knows I have bitterly repented the 


Did you 
htest condition? Did you ask anything of me bat my con- 
sent? I don’t say this to jastify myself. 1 did love you well enough to 
have known who married and made 
their hasbands happy—-but not with my whole heart, I oever told you 
that. I have fought with the wretched feeling which besets me—tram- 
Bat there itlies. I can’t cast it forth. Ob, George, if 
I could have been true and faithful, 


“ But this man, this man, the scoundrel, who is at the bottom of all 
I am telling you the 


“T am, indeed ; there is no ove to blame but 
He despises me. ['m merely a weak, 


tened to the full by 
is first love returned, 
ght of another carrying her away. With 


I’ve had your pledge, and I stand on that 
ght. I appeal to your honour, Lilian. I swear to make you bappy. 


“ If you had never asked that question, George,—but koowing all, you 


Then, with revulsion of feeling and maddened with jealousy, he turned 
| from her, and told ber with all bitterness to marry this man she loved, 
ways get or deceive bim aleo, as best suited ber fickle purpose. In his anger he 


s D “ Gcorge Newton, you shall bear the whole tauth. I ask but one con- 
front, incent, to see the burleeque 5 I think you'll say it’s very fanny.” | dition, that you repeat to no one what I am about to tell you. Promise 
* | ” 


| assare you that this very act of mine which separates us, will separate 


supposed to be ruined—” 


“Then at leasi, mama,” interrapted Lilian, “ give me credit for some- 
thing better than mercenary motives.”’ 
. . * 


Lilian drew the envelope of Westby’s note from her bosom, and hol d- 
ing it to the candle, let it gradually consume. 
“ Why, Lilian, not changed your dress yet!’ exclaimed Frank Scott. 
: By the-bye, Mre. Vernon’s been a:king me about doing the play at her 
ouse. 
“ As far as 1 am concerned, Frank, 1 have determined never to play 
that part agaia—I hate it!” 


t 


CHAPTER IX,—A NEW IDOL. 

It was the end of the year, and the Temples were occupying their 
house at Brighton. 

* I confess that [| don’t mind making people wait for me, but I hate 
waiting for them,” remarked Lilian. 

“ Mre. Vernon always coutrives to be late,’ rejoined Frank Scott.” 

“Til be bound it’s Margaret Vernon’s anxiety aboutber hair! I say, 
Fraok, can you guess why Mrs. Vernon was 80 anxious to be my chape- 
ron this evening ?” inquire! Lilian, archly. 

“No; why ?” replied Scott, impervious to any joke on the subject. 
“ Because” (aud Lilian emiled) “a certain youog lady is in love with 
a certain young gentleman —buat I won’t reveal secrets.” 

Then ensued a long silence, and Lilian and Scott fell respectively into 
reveries in face of a most delightful fire. 

Let the c'rcumstances of the case be duly stated. It was a cold De- 
cember evening, aod furthermore it was dinner. 

Poete may talk as they will of purliog brooks, but I contend that there 
is not a more lo friend to sleep than a@ delicious flickering flame 
which woos the eyelids to the eye with its golden glare, and sings softly 
in the ear with the music of its chimney dance. And those mosses b: 
porling streams, granted that they are very soft—but, then, there 
rheumatiem, with les, and such like denizens, in that bronzy 1D. 
Let us at at once discard such damp idealism——depend upon it that 
an arm-chair, s:uffed by a master-band, where the arms are just high 
enough for the elbow to support the head without straining, out-d 
tances all poetic moss. 

As I take it, the inevitable end of after-dinner castle-building in the 
living coal is sleep. Lilian leant forward, her head resting on her hand, 
for fear of injary to her dainty head-dress. Her thoughts wandered fan- 
tastically. ‘ Comme il est beau,” she mattered to herself, glancing at 
Frank Scott, whose bead was thrown back, oe | on bis bent arms, 
showing the fine profile of his face and plumy whisker—light tan tint— 
the softaess of floss silk—the crispness of bank notes. Alas, for the va- 
nity of men! I'm balt inclined to believe that Scott had thrown himself 
into a eort of art stic pose. 

“No wonder girls fall in love with him,”’ thought Lilian, “out of 
sheer admiration for his beauty, and envy me ve eM 

Now the word beauty as applied to men always drove Lilian’s thoughts 
to the wax buste in hair-dreseers’ windows ; the recumbent face of Scott 
seemed to grow before ber eyes into wax, and a sort of dim, jumbling, 
incoherent inquiry arose as to the respective merite of men’s faces, real or 
in wax, till the whole question was carried to dreamland for solution. 
Now, when the eyes of Lilian were fairly closed, the eyes of Scott opened 
wide. There was no doubt that it was going very ill with Scott: in a 
_— state of mind eleep would bave been ingvitable. Poor foolish 

tt! He would not have dared do it bad Lilian been awake—he gazed 
upoa ber with eyes of tenderest admiration. Ab, me! there bad hitherto 


y 





= George, dear, I came the moment I heard you were here—they | marked all she said—a readiness to heap the utmost blame 

hadn’t told me of it, indeed they bado’t, till this moment—I wouldo’t | combined with a desire to pailiate her condaet. 

stop to change my dress—besides, George, I thought perhaps you'd | “I am all this,” she continued in broken utterance. 
eo 

“I would rather have seen you, Lilian, as I know you.” notions of 


aod saw the noble 
And this was a lover’s warm greeting. It was a etrange cold change : | resolation Mine. foc 


myeselt when I first met him, 
i i so differeot from the foolis 


of his 


ane 





& few minutes before ebe bad been surrounded by admirers, ministering careless life I had always lived. Well, bis character worked upon mise 


till I reverenced and loved him with all my heart, and I fancied I might 
y face pow ; it ie indecd, George—my cheeks are bura- S some fine thing and make myeeif worthy of his love. One day, I 


to her vanity at eve ot. 
“It’s all of m A e 


ing, it’s only that.” found out, no matter how, what he thought of me; that miae 


upon hereelf, 
“He read my 


| character long ago—shallow—fickle. Ab me! I had formed such —_ 


been a perfect diamond-cut-diamoad life between them, and be was afraid 
to retinqaish bis old manner all at once, but every cutting thing he said 
smote him to the quick. 

Then, on lightest tip-toe, he crept to the end of the room, and drawin, 
from its concealment a beautiful bouquet, stole back, and deftly p 
it on Lilian’s lap. 


bh | “i'm quite ready! 
in 7 


Is Mrs. Vernon come!” exclaimed Lilian, start- 
g- 

“ Somebody’s been asleep,” observed Scott. 

“ Nonsense! only thinkiog with my eyes shat,” replied Lilian, indig- 
Deatly. 
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She Albion, 


November 30 








“ 1m sare you've bad a fatiguing day, riding up and down those downs 
—I don’t wonder at you being tired.” 

Scott said this as tenderly as he dared. — 

“ Don’t be absurd, Frank ; you know I hate anybody to say I’m tired. 
What a lovely bouquet. Why, Frank—” 

“The gift of Somnus.” 

“ You are a dear kind boy! But i can’t take it to the ball.” 

* Ob, Lilian!” , 

“ At any other time I should have been only too pleased—but— 

* Piddlesticks!”’ 


“I’m eerious, Frank. Twice this very day I have been congratulated | 


upon being engaged to you.” 
“ That don’t annoy me.” - 
“Nor me either. People always will talk noneens>. My only objec- 
tion is that I do believe you ieally are getting quite stupid about me.” 
Scott bad never dreamt of a direct attack. The masked battery which 
he bad so cautiously erected was destroyed. . 
“ Now, Frauk, I warn you, once for all, not to fall in love with me.” 
“Well really, Lilian,” stammered Scott, intending to disclaim the 


charge. 

" Sh ! it’s no use your denying it—you used to be always chafflag me, 
and now you’re grown so dreadfully polite—that’s a fatal sign, 

“ Come now, Lilian,” said Scott, suddenly changing his tactics. ‘ Why 
am I to be epecially singled out?” : 

* Because, Frank, as | treat you like an old playmate and a cousin, 
the world may thiok that my conduct arises from a deeper feeling. The 
world may think what it likes io this respect, but if you happen to mis- 
take my conduct, and thereupon make me ao offer—which, by the way, 
I ehoald refuse—you wil! stand aggrieved before the world, aad I shall 

accused, for the second time, of trifling with a man’s affection.” 


“Oh, Lilian!” cried Scott, with fervour, “recall those words—give | 


me hope—refuse me at some future time, but not now.” 

“ From this evening,’ continued Lilian, “I shall change my conduct 
towards you—you must no longer be Cousin Fraak.”’ 

“No, no, Lilian, don’t do that, let us be on the old terms, There, I’ll 
swear if I ever chanced to make you an offer—not a sou! shall know‘it. 
You'll take my word for that, Lilian, won’t you ?” 

“ It’s all very well, Frank, bat I won't have you so much as think of 
falling in love with me. I am wretchedly fickle, I know I am ; I haven't 
one atom of steady feeling.” 

“ Who says this ?”’ 

“ Ob, everybody, Frank.”’ 

“Not I, for one.” 

* “Pm a flirt and a jilt; that’s what I was told,” exclaimed Lilian, 
bitterly. 


“ By whom?’ 
“ Soom mind !—it was by one who knew me very well.” 
“Bat I would not have stood it, Lilian,’’ exclaimed Scott, indig- 


ay 
“ What could I say, Frank? I knew it was true!” the tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“ It was too bad, Lilian, whoever the person was.” 

“ It was very hard to bear,—I shall never forget it to my dying day— 
to be told it, too, as I was told it.’’ 

“ Some friend of Mr. Newton’s, I suppoee ?” 


“It wasa friend of Mr. Newton's,” replied Lilian pu. “bata! 
e 


friend of mine also.” She burst into tears, “Ionly wish dear Fred 
were at home again ; he unders!ands me, and puts me right, and forgives 
me wheo I’m wrong. I tell you, Frank, I often thank God he received 


| parti—bat now her replies were utterly lifeless, brief denials, while love | 
stood written in her eyes, Then that bouquet was a source of embarrase- 

| ment; it attracted notice by its beauty aud rarity ; it led to an irresie- 
tible icference which Lilian’s most subtle logic was unable to coafute- 

“No, my dear,” replied one affectionate friend, epigrammatically, and | 

with maoy smiles, “* December roses don’t bloom out of cousinly love.” 

| Io very fact, Frank Scott was Fortane’s favourite this evening—all 
| things were ordered in his interest. Who should appear at this ball, by 
| strangest chance, bat Westby, luoking bored and bothered at the whole 
| affair,—so Lilian read his countenance, but read it wroag. 
Then her thoughts reverted to their last meeting and all its bitter- 
| nees—those bard words which he had spoken—the contempt he had 
}evinced for her coaduct—‘ fickle, wavering conduct,” in rejecting 
George Newtoa. She had listened and endured it all without reply, 
very submissive, despising herself :—yes, but it had caused her infinite 
pain, for after all it was ber love for him, which was the real caase of 
her error; bat that was a fact which he could never know. Thas it 
was that the presence of Westby threw her feelings with still greater 
vebemence towards Frank Scott. Here was one at least who had upheid 
her character when she herself decried it—who bad declared his faith in 
her goodness and her heart. Why, resting on this new strength, she 
need not sbrink any longer from Charles Westby ; she could meet bis | 
contempt without dismay, ay, aad if so be, the contempt of the waste | 
world. 

She determined to go and speak to Westby on her cousin’s arm. She | 
told Scott that she wished to join her chaperon. He led ber across the | 
room. Her spirit rose into bold detiauce. This was the man for whom | 
she bad been taunted a: the time for giving up Newton: she had denied | 
the accusation, acd with truth, aod now that denial woul.! be a palpable | 
lie ia Weatby’s eyes. Let bim think the worst of her. What matter? 
Frank Scott believed in her truth, They came upon Westby as if by | 
accident. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Westby ?”” eaid Lilian. Sbe gave him her baad, | 
but at the very moment she urew closer to Frank Scott. } 
Her hand in Westby’s baud was cold and inanimate ; and though her | 
heart beat violently she was perfectly self-possessed : Westby, on the | 
coatrary, appeared nervous and disconcerted. 

“ Who would have dreamt of seeing you here to-night?’ continued | 
Lilian. “ We could never get you to our balle.’’. | 

“You kaoow balls are not much in my way,” rejoined Westby, speak- | 
ing with hesitation, “It’s a wouder I’m at Brighton at all, but the | 
Marners would make me come to them for a few days.”’ } 

At that moment a claimant appeared for Lilian’s hand in the coming | 
valse, and carried her off. | 

. . * « | 

“ We are the only people dancing,” observed Lilian to her partner. 

“ They'll begin again directly if we set them an example.” 

To the surprise of everybody the music suddenly stopped. 

“What an absurdly short valee!” exclaimed Lilian. “ What can it 

mean? Why did they stop the dance, Frank?” she inquired of her 
|cousin, who had that moment crowed the room to where she was 
standing. 

| Scott made no reply to the question. 
| “Mrs. Vernon,” said be, “ has seat me to fetch you away ; she is tired | 
and wishes to leave.” 

“Nonsense! At thie time of night? What a shame!”’ 
he Well, you must come and speak to her. This gentleman will, I am | 
| ure, excuse you.” 





the naked eye; examined with a lens, the cutaneous surface of the eye- 
lids appeared equally clean, except that a few graine of black dust were 
found to be etill adhering ia the folds of the skin, and come were also 
seen at the root of the eyelashes, where the action of the linen was less 
direct. The sebaceous follicules were in no way developed, nor their 
orifices enlarged. After the removal of the colouring matter, the patient 
experienced a slight smarting in the eyes, which were more sensible to 
the ligbt, slightly injected, and watery. These phenomena were mani- 
fested every time the coloured stratum was removed : they diminish and 


| disappear in proportion as the colouring is reprodaced, which takes 


place in a very short time. According to the patieat’s observations, in 
@ couple of hours the coloration is completely renewed. This interval, 
required for the secretion, allowed the patient to remove the black atra- 
tum and to walk out for an hour or two without her complaiat being an- 


, pleasantly apparent. 


With the exception of this strange affection, the young lady in ques- 
tion (the niece of the mistress of a ladies’ boarding school) bad nothing 
whatever the matter with her, During the two years that the malady 
had existed, she had employed in vain alkaline lotions, sulphureous lo- 


| tions, and divers pomades ; it obstinately resisted every means of cure ; 


it maintained its ground without diminution or augmentation. 

This case will give a sufficient idea of the carious affection which has 
developed itself in certain persons living at Brest. Within five years 
seven or eight people have been attacked by it; they are all females, 
and young females, too. Most of them are in easy circumstances ; one 
is the wife of a captain of a frigate, another is a young nursemaid. Dr. 
Hardy also noticed, as he was looking in at a café window, that the lady 
who presided at the counter was affected with the same disease. 

The coloration which constitutes the malady is ordinarily black ; but 
two cases occurred in which it was blue. Its extent is more variable ; 
sometimes inconsiderable, it resembles the dye which the women of cer- 
tain nations apply, to give greater brightaess to their eyes; at other 
times, it exteads to the cheeks. M de Méricoart noticed that, on one of 
his patients, the black stratum spread over almost the whole of ber coun- 
tenance when she went out of doors, the colouring matter being dispersed 
by the wind. As to the black matter itself, on being submitted to che- 
mical analysis aod examined by the microscope, it appeared to consiat of 
“ogee matter, except that the microscope could fiad no trace of 
celis, 

Dr. Hardy wanted much to discover the seat of this extraordinary se- 
cretion. At first sight, he was inclined to believe in a sebaceous flux ; 
but the layer of black contained no greasy particles; it appeared on the 
part of the face where there are few sebaceous follicules, and did not ap- 
pear on the nose, where there are plenty and well developed. Is the 
perspiring apparatus of the skia the seat of the malady, and must the 
secretion be really considered as a coloured local sweat, according to M. 
de Méricourt’s belief and nomenclature? Dr, Hardy could not explain 
to bis owa satisfaction how the sudorific glands could secrete a pigment, 
nor could he discover how the pigment got out of the glands, supposing 
ft vo be there. To his mind, there was something in the case quite un- 
known and unprecedented. 

At all events, the development of this affection in the city of Brest 
was very singular ; the fact of residing there appeared to be of some im- 
portance ; for hitherto, amongst all the persons attacked, one only was 


| cured, aod that after leaving Br. st for aninland towa, Mental emotions 


appear to exercise considerable inflaence in causing the disease. As 
remedies, the most promising seemed to be local applications of astrin- 
geut eolution of alum, of tannin, or me-curial ointments, which act pow- 


| Scott took Lilian on bis arm. | erfally on the ekin. 


that wound at Delhi which is to send bim home to us safe from that hor- | « Frank, this is perfectiy absurd in a chaperon. Chaperoas ought to | Nobody said that M. de Méricourt had not seen what he said he saw ; 
rid Indie. Everybody looks upon me as a flirt, but he won't.” | possess iron constitutions. Why I’ve a dozen more dances on my list, | but eeveral incredulous members of the faculty believed that he aad 
Then Frank Scott saw the path which might lead to victory. They've begun my favourite galop. It’s too bad! Mrs. Vernoa may others had been made the victims of clever jaggling. They wished that 


“T tell you, Lilian, I’ve stuck up for you, and I’ve bad a right to speak, | go if she likes, I shall crave protection of somebody else. Mra. Cowper | 
for I’ve known you so long ; and though I’m not acquainted with the ex- | mast pass our house. Why, this is the galop we were to dances together 


| 


those witnesses could say that they had seen the darkness of the eyelids 
reappear before their eyes, after it had been well wiped away. Naturally, 


act why and wherefore of the engagement with Mr. Newton being broken | —] hate to miss a note of the musio—you go and speak to Mrs. Vernon, | 4 discussion arose ia the Medical Society of the Paris Hospitals, which 


off—I've always sald it, yes, and frequently too—that I knew you were 
not to blame. oe wasn’t he to bear something ?—wby in common 
justice was the whole weight to fail upon you?”’ 

“ It was very good of you, Frank, but you never can convince the world. 
I know well enough,” she continued with bitterness, “ that men talk to 
me for amusement, and dance with me because I dance well, but they 
only think of me as a flirt to while away the eveving. Mais, que voulez- 
vous? Laccept that condition; I mest have excitement—it’s half my 
life—and it’s the only sort of life I’m fit for. I learnt that long ago! 
But it’s very hateful to think about.”’ 

“ You don’t do yourself justice, Lilian. We'll forget all that question 
of my being in love. I say this honestly, that I believe, with all my soul, 
that you are good and true; and I’m certain there are many otbers of 
your friends who think so too, from what they know of your character.” 

“ Good Cousin Frank!” and a smile lighted Lilian’s countenance. 

“That's right! let me be Cousin Frank again. And mind you, Lilian, 
I'll make it my business to fight out that absurd idea you've formed of 
your character. I declare I’m half provoked with you, and as for that 
unknown person, who on earth cares for such au opinion? Why, you are 
little more than a child now, Lilian—” 

“ Perbaps just in the eyes of the law,” interrupted Lillan, laughing ; 
“ by-the-bye, that is your profession.” 

“ And you’ve not outgrown that wild spirit of yours,” continued Scott, 
“and become glum and stupid, and that’s why some people find fault 

” 


with * ae 

“ You really are a splendid advocate, Frank ; positively you ought to 
do something at the bar.” 

“ Well, “)- some day,” he replied, in deepened voice, “ when I 
have an object in life, I shall buckle to.” 

Mre. Veroon’s carriage was anoounced. 

Lilian hesitated for a moment looking at the bouquet. 

“ Never mind it, Lilian,” eaid Scott, affecting utter unconcern ; “ your 
mother will be very well pleased witbi t to grace the new vase.” 

* IV's too good for that, Frank ; rosebuds and violets in December! [ 
shall take it to the ball.”’ 

And Frank Scott's heert beat violently. 

. . . 


aan half page of moralising—and but one half page—for love of the 


jer. 

Self-love the theme. Behold this girl, Lilian Temple, at,the ball, more 
beautiful, everybody declared, than they had seen her for months; and 
truly so, for the bard sarcastic emile which bad marred her countenance 
had a smile of Sepginees “ Youth is youth, pleased with the en- 
joyment of the honr,”’ would be the ready answer of the elderly moralist 
planted as a “ wall-fower”’ amid the purgatory of a ball-room, having 
si his wine with immense gusto aa hour before. 

et it was far beyood the elderly moralist, amid the gay strains of the 
music and the whirl of the dance, to fathom the secret of Lilian’s happi- 
nees ;—flattery had caused it, and though she smiled while she listened 


and come back as quickly as possible.” | 
They were then on the stair-ca:e, and Lilian turned to go back to the | 

| drawing-room. 
| Scott took her hand— | 
“ The truth is, Lilian, they’ve sent for us to go home.” | 
He spoke very gravely. 
| “Gohome! Why?” 
She looked anxiously in her cousin’s face. 


| 


“ Frank, is there any news from India?” | 

“A telegram has jast arrived—it’s in the evening papers—Westby | 
heard of it where he was dioing—he went immediately to your house, 
and they arked him to fetch us away.” 

“ Something bas bappened to Fred!’ she exclaimed, in sudden terror, 
clinging to her cousin’s arm. “ Why, be was to have left Calcatta for 
England a week ago!” 

Westby was standing at the foot of the stair case, she saw there were 
tears in his eyes—tears ia Westby’s stern eyes! 

The sound of the music and the tread of the dance were perfectly au- | 
dible where they stood. 

“ You need not tell me,” she said, calmly, “I know he is dead.” Then 
with agonised revalsion, “Ob, that horrible masic!’’ and she strove to | 
close out the sound with her hands violently pressed to her ears. 

In another moment the sound had ceased, her hands fell from her head 
—Scott supported her in bisarms. “ For beaven’s sake, Westby,” he 
whispered, make them stop that infernal dance till we go out of the | 


house.” 
e . * | 


Westby took a few turns up and down the solitary parade in face of 


the sea, a dirge sounded in the beating of the waves on the shingle— | 
solemn music in unison with his thoughts. The ball-room had jarred | 
bim terribly, and to have to linger there in the midst of all the gai- 
ety—bat his heart bad utterly failed him when he would have epoken to 
Lilian, and he was forced to confide the task to Scott. The telegram 
- but scanty information about the death of Temple. “ Captain 

‘emple who had volunteered bis services was mortally wounded—siace 
dead.”’ He bad died nobly, that was clear—dying doubtless as he had 
lived, ever ready to face danger—true-hearted, and honest, and out- | 
spoken. | 

“Good God!” exclaimed Westby, ‘ that this girl Lilian should be his | 
sister.” — 7b be concluded next week. 


i | 
A NEW DISEASE? | 
During a journey io Brittany, Monsieur Hardy, Doctor to the Hospi | 


tal Saint-Louis, Paris, spent several days at Brest ; and there, both in | 
civil and medical society, he heard much talk of a singular malady which, 


resulied in the appointment, last June, of a commission to inquire 
whether there were means of coming to an understandiog with M. de 
Méricourt, to hold a rigorous inquest (before death) on one of his cbromi- 
drosiac patients. They were named members of the commission, Mes- 
siears Béhier (reporter,) Gaérard, Lallier, Legroux, and H. Roger; 
Messieurs Dechambre, Associated Member, and Eobio, the distinguished 
microscopist, participate in the commitiee’s labours. The summary of 
their result is this: 

The affection to which M. le Docteur Leroy de Méricourt has given the 
name of chromridrose—it would be more correctly spelt chrombidrosis 


| —is more specially observed ia the vicinity of the sea. More frequeat 


with women, it bas still beea seen in men. With one male patieat, it 
occurred on the back of the hand instead of on the lower eyelids, and al- 
ways made its appearance during the night, going away at eleven in 
the forenoon. The age of this subject was forty-seven, whereas that of 
the ladies ranged from sixteen to thirty-two, The very precise state- 
ments that have been put forth respecting the existence of this di+ease 
have excited great incredulity and provoked the strongest denials of the 
fact. The duty of the committee was to obtain complete informatioa re- 
spectiog the subject in dispute. 

It had nothing to do with the interpretation of a fact whose existence 
is clearly demonstrated ; nor had it to inquire what interest such and 
such persons could have or not have in their eyelids being usually stsined 
with black, nor to pronounce an opinion respecting the morality of those 
age In science, those arg ts are absolutely devoid of value. 

he numerous examples to be observed every day in the hospitals, and 
even in the world, edify medical men touching the hankering after im- 
portance and effect, which often leads to the strangest simalations and 
the most gratuitous frauds, and which also sometimes end in betraying 
interested motives unknown and even unsuspected at the outset. The 
committee’s task was simply to ascertain the reality or the falsity of a 





fact ; but the investigation of this simple material fact was not without 


its difficulty. 

At half-past three in the afternoon of the 29th of Jane, 1861, the com- 
mittee paid a visit to Madame Z.,, who had been sent to Brest by M. de 
Méricourt, as offering an authentic case of chromidrosis. The meeting 
took place by appointment, the day before, at the house of M. Heuri Ro- 
ger, secretary-geaeral to the society. Oa the first occasion of the lady’s 
——— herself, there was a very decided coloration of both the eye- 

ids, which at her second appearance, was considerably darker; a cir- 

camstance explained by herself and her husband as occasiosed by the 
receipt of a letter which had greatly agitated her nervous system. It 
was stated that no washing or wiping of any kind had been applied to 
the eyes sinc» their departure from Brest. 

Madame Z. is twenty-three, of a nervous temperament, with chesnut 
hair, light hazel eyes, and eye-brows darker than her hair. Up to the time 
of her marriage, she enjoyed excellent and regular health, with the excep- 


for some years past, had affected a certain number of young women re- | tion of frequent bat iacomplete fainting-fite. Her appetite was , and 





to the words of Scott, none the less was she delighted, for those words | tion of the eyelids, bas been very carefully described by its discoverer, 
had staunched the wounds which ber self-love bad sustained. She had M. Leroy de Méricoart, Principal Pbysician to the Navy, and Profeseor | 
dreamt of greatness and work and endurance ; she had thought it possi- | at the Naval School at Brest. Dr. Hardy was so startled by the pecali- | 
ble to follow in the footsteps of Charles Westby—to live or die with bim. | arity of this affection, which was only known by hearsay at Paris, that | 


Granted sach like dreams may be utterly delusive; there may be no | he felt a strong desire to see acase. M. Leroy de Mécicourt gratified his | 
power of character to realise them; bat we awake to our sense of medi- 


sident in that city. The complaint, characterised by a black discolora- | even hearty. After supper, she often felt oppression of the chest, with 


redness of the face. The first discoloration of the eyelids appeared be- 
fore the birth of a child, still living, after which, it disappeared, to re- 
turn and remain more or less permanently. The development of the 
black stain, she said, is always accompanied by weakness of sight and 
increased general susceptibility. Lively emotions develop the phenome} 


ccrity with a shudder ; and tenfold more was it chill and bitter to Lil- 
jan when the very man whose character had created the hope ia her soul, 
proclaimed that her own character was nothing worth. 

Lilian Temple despised herself: she was ia the power of anybody who 
could raise her in her own estimation. Frank Seott was clever enough 
to eee bow he might win her; but he did not know what an immense in- 
fluence his few words had already given him over ber. 

Yet everybody could discover the fact except Frank Scott. She let 
him choose what dances be would on ber tablet, she was at her brightest 
when he was at ber side, but with his preconceived notion be fancied that 


all this was the retraction of her words about ceasing to treat him as a | 


Cousin. 

Let Frank Scott, however, lose no time in making use of the advantage 
he has gaiced. Lilian, risiog from her self-abasement, is too grateful for 
his esteem to reflect much on bis character; but when she does think 
Upon it, it will fail tosatisfy ber ideal. Frank Scott possessed talent and 
certain hundreds per annum, with certain other hundreds in reversion, 
and therefore be had lived aa idle life,and done nothing. Delay was fatal 
to his chance of success, 

Frank Scott was in the grandest spirite. He met all the badinage 
about being engaged to Lilian with broad denial, bat with inward elation 
at his promised victory ; aod he danced away gallantly ; and he chatted 
to bis partoers with ueocy which belonged to uim ; and he danced, too, 
with Margaret Vernon; but that young lady found not one touch of seati- 
ment in all he uttered. 

Lilian was also attacked upon ber assumed engagement with her 
cousin. The charge was by no means a novel one, and up to this parti- 
cular evening she had been able to rebut it with excellent spirit, more 
particularly as it had ofien been made from obvious motives by the 
mothers of fair daughters who considered Frauk Scott a very eligible 


| wish, by introducing him to one of bis patieuts suffering under black | non more rapidly ; and, during the period of its existence, if the colora- 
| dropey of the eyelids, | tion is effaced, it takes to reproduce it a space of time varying from one 
| Mademoiselle X, nineteen years of age, of lymphatic temperament | to four hours, sometimes less and rarely more. Accordlug to the etate- 
and average strength, a tall and handsome girl, in the habitual enjoy-| ment of Madame Z. aud ber husband, nothing can be more irregular than 
| ment of excellent health, belongs to the middle class of society. Oue | the interval between these returns of the blackness, or than the circam- 
| Sanday, two years ago, as she came out of church after mass, something | stances which tend to indace them. Madame Z. confessed that, to keep 
| occurred to anaoy her excessively. In the evening, observing some | the skin of ber face in good condition, she habitually made use of a com- 
| black spots upon her eyelids, she feared she was going to have the black | position called Anti-ephelic Milk, or Water. 
| disease of which she had already seen instances, and which was the ter-| At the t of examination, the lower eyelids were the seat of a 
ror of all the girls ia Brest. Unfortanately, her apprehensions turned | very intensely black coloration, slightly granular in its appearance at 
| out too true. On the next and the following days, the spots remained | several spots, and with a dull instead of a shining surface, giving any- 
aod increased, without, however, her general health showing the least , thing but the idea of a liquid or an oily stratam. The colour was «till 
| derangement or irregularity. A few very slight and smal! pimples only | darker close to the lower eyelashes, as well as in the furrow which se- 
| made their appearance once or twice, and took their departure as harm- | parates the lower eyelid from the cheek. Here, however, the colouring 
less shadows as they came, | abruptly ceased, although by a narrow very gradual shading off. This 
On the 17th of September, 1859, the patient was found in the follow- | singular regalarity of form accorded ill with the idea of a secretion 
ing condition : at the first glance you are struck with the black discolo- | —a function which is generally less mathematically circumscribed. At 
ration which covers the cutaneous surface of the two eyelids; both, and | the outer and inner corners of the eyes, as well as on the lashes of the 
especially the lower lid, are covered with a stratum of slightly greyish upper — there were little lamps of coloariog matter, which seemed to 
| black, as if they had been daubed over with some dark dye. bc closer | result from the union of smaller grains collected or groaped together, 
inspection, the black stratam is slightly granulated, and resembles a | either spontaneously or in consequence of opening and shutting y> 4 
deposition of coo! dust on the skin. The mucous membrane of the eye- | lids—movements wh'ch were repeated by the lady both very u 
| lid is slightly injected, but the eyes present nothing remarkable, unless queutly and very forcibly. 
| it be a more brilliant aspect, which is certainly due to the colouring of Oa examining these surfaces with a lens magaifying four or five 
| the eyelids, The patient, besides, exp:riences neither beat uor smarting, | diameters, they were found to be covered with a black stratam, the 
nor any otber disturbance of the visual organs. | grains composing which were not imbedded in the sabstance of the skia, 
Ono rabbing the coloured portions rather rougbly with a piece of linen | as if they were issuing from glandular orifices, bat were placed aad de- 
dipped in olive oil, the dingy plaster came away, aod was found on the | ted on the surface, to which they adhered with considerable fir naess. 
linea in the shape of a black spot, exactly the same as would result from down of the skin was in no way stained by the black matter, which 
wiping aa object that bad been dirtied by smoke. The cyelids were then | was found to stick aa firmly to linen as ii did to the skia. 
clean and of a natural hue, and the skin presented its usual aspect to The committee next endeavoured to remove the whole of the colour- 
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ing matter found upon the lower left ae both for the purpose of |the most ingenious theories, 
stadyiog ite nature, and to observe whether, and how (if at/all) the black | sable. 
coloration was taneously reproduced. As water, according to Ma- Dr. Spring commenced his treatment of the inky lady by the applica- 
dame Z., removed the stain with difficulty, a brash dipped in glyceriue | tioa of @ large dose of incredulity. He found that the substance exuded 
was passed over the lower eyelid; and by mvans of a slight scraping | and secreted was graphite, or blacklead, the same which brightens our 
performed with a small gold ear-pick, the colouriog matter was collected stoves and makes our pencils mark. How coald a pretty girl contrive 
on a slip of glass io sufficient quantity for future examination. The rest | to produce amiaeral? How, indeed? To discover whether the black 
was takeo away, as pletely as jvle, with the help of a fine linen | was really a secretion, the doctor one eveniog cleaned her eyelids and 
rag. To refresh Madame Z, a little fatigued with these operations, the cheeks ; and under the pretence of applying a remedy which must prove 
eyelid was carefully washed with cold water, after which it presented an | infallible, he coated them with a stratum of collodiou. Next morning, 
extremely natural and healthy hue, without even a shade of the brownish | the eyes were as black as ever, only the pigment was found outside aud 
tinge which is observed on the lower eyelids of certain persons. upon the collodion, and not between the collodion and the skin. No se- 
e black matter, submitted to the microscope, preseated an | cretion, therefore, but outward application! Where the damsel hid her 
amorphous, gravular, fragmentary, opaque appearance, of a black hue, | store of black-lead, and how she applied it, mattered little to the doctor, 
without any appreciable blue reflexions, and without any seizable trace | thas convinced that its source did not lie below the epidermis. He ad- 
of organization. M. Gubler, after « profound microscopical and chemi- | vised the parente to travel with their daughter, to take her to pleasant 
cal investigation, pronounced the blacks taken from Madame Z.’s eye- | watering-places, and to change the air and the scene entirely. Since 
lids to consist essentially of carbon in a state of liberty. To confirm his then, the fair one has had no more graphite patches oa her face. 
opinion, be compared the sabstance obtained from the chromidrosiac lady | And yet some people like to believe a thing because it is absurd. M. de 
with carbon prepared artificially. Profound differences —— it | Méricourt and a few staunch followers are atill convinced that there is 
from ordinary charcoal as well as from carbonised cork ; but he declares | eucd a disease as chromidrosis! 
that he is unable to ——— it wy! the ere of — Camp Sass) | — 
ed by himeelf, by receiving the flame of a waxlight on a square of | a = = “ 
Flam, expecially when be took care to select the lamp-black from the) A WEEK'S IMPRISONMENT IN SARK. 
middle of the spot. The colour obtained from the cutaneous eurface of | Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 
the eyelids in the present case of chromidrosis, differs considerab!y from | : 
animal or vegetable blues, and even from the black pigments of the hu-| Sunday dawned upon us, aod our condition began to be uncomfortable. 
man economy: it only approaches the carbonaceous matier of the lungs. | Both wiad and rain set in ia the most de‘ermiaed minner, and we were 
At half past four, the eyelid was clean, and Madame Z. became the | fairly reduced to stay indoors all day. We looked for a change ; but 
object of the strictest surveillance. Surrounded by the members of the | matters by no means improved, and night clozed in with very little pros- 
committee, with whom she never ceased to converee in the most amiable | pect of a fine to morrow. — 
manner, she was never lost sight of for a siogle insiant. If one gentle- Monday was our appoiated day of departure, but the state of the 
man left the saloon, he gave previous notice to the others, but upon the weather was such that neither steamboat nor cutter would be likely to 
whole all were present. Ata quarter to six, no black bad reappeared, | leave Guernsey, and certainly could neither —_ approach or depart 
and an appointment was made with the patient for Monday, the lst day | from Sark. Avsevere gale of wind, accompanied by heavy equails of 
of July, at three o'clock, begging her to remove the colouring herself | rain, had set in from the west, and the only thing we could do was to 
before coming, in order to allow a longer time for the reproduction of | make the best of our position. This we did effeciually ; and the rain 
the stain. Messieurs Roger and Beéhier, however, remained to keep the | ceasing for a while in the afteraoon, we did not fail to take advantage of 


and left the patient’s cheeks indelibly 





lady company, as her husband bad not yet returned from a walk which 


he took while the examination lasted. | 


But although the committee retired from the scene of action, the pa- 
tient was not left an instant alone ; their reporter never ceased to watch 
her attentively whilst M. Roger was accompanying his colleagues to the 
door. As soon as they had left the room, the patient took from her 

ocket a hankerchief different to the embroidered one which she held ia 
oe hand. aw suspecting that she might attempt some decep- 
tion, now that she was left alone with a solitary companion, the observer 
strained his attention to the utmost, noticing bow she blew ber nose, and 
whether the forefinger of the hand employed were not paseed over the 
lower eyelid, smearing it with some colouring matter; but no, she was 
innocent of the apprehended legerdemain. She blew her nose twice very 
naturally, never eclipsiog the totality of her face behind her handker- 
obief, nor ever concealing her interesting left lower eyelid. 

Theee observations were made in a spirit of scrupulous distrust. 
Roger returned ; Madame Z, began to appear ill at ease ; she had two or 
three little fits of dry cougbiog. Spasmojic movements were observed 
in the face, which reddened sensibly, with similar motions in the arms, 
and wiokings of the eyes, or rather very energetic veritable orbicular 
contractions, repeated very frequently. Perspiration became abundant, 
especial!y on the hands; which afforded a pretext ior examining the 
fingers, to see if they did not betray the presence of colouring matter. 
There was nothing, oor on the sapplemental handkerchief, which the lady 

et drop and the gentlemen picked up with a show of politeness and with 

intense curiosity. At the same time with the perspiration and the flushed 
face, another pb ifested itself, namely, an abundant secre- 
tion of oily appearance, and not at all coloured, which took place at the 
edge of the eyelids while the violent contractions were going on. At 
twenty mioutes to six no return of coloration. 

On Monday, the 1st of July, a second meeting was held, the eyes hav- 
ing been cleaned two hours previously. Madame Z and ber husband 
stated that, during the evening of Saturday, the black colouring, which 
had been removed, had returned with great intensity ; so mach eo that 
Madame Z. had been subjected to unpolite remarks, which gave her bus- 





band great pain. It continued very dark the whole of the 30th, and was | 
very black indeed on the first of July. The committee separated at balf- | 


t six, after waiting three hours for nothing ; Madame Z. announced, 

ides, that she felt there would probably be no return of colouring ; 
nor was anything —— at balf-past ten at night, nor on the followiag 
Tuesday up to five in the afternoon, The results remaiaed absolutely 
negative. The lady and her spouse took leave of the committee, 
that they were obliged to return to Brest next moraing ; 
nevertheless, in Paris until the evening of the 8th. 

e ittee felt th lves sufficiently enlightened. Their re- 
rter bad the wickedoess to make inquiries respecting cosmetics likely 
produce analogous effects. He found three articles of fashionable per- 

fumery employed to blacken points which coquetry wishes to bring out 
into relief, A paste retailed in boxes, wit) the addition of a little 
brash and a little stump, sometimes as Jidian Pigment, sometimes as Hen- 
né of Sennaar, intended to blacken the hair, the eyebrows, the whiskers, 
the moustaches, the edge of the eyelids, and differing sensibly from oily 
cosmetics. Then there is a preparation in the form of pencils, contained 
in an ivory case, and known by the name of Mysterions Pencils. This is 
more tenacious, and the pencil must be heated for application. It pro- 
bably contains wax ; its application is more difficult. Thirdly, there is 
a very fine black powdery substance, sold in little ivory cases accompa- 
nied by a stick termioating at cne end in a little etump, which is sold as 
Koheuil or Pyrommée ; ite destination is to blacken the eyelashes and the 
edge of the eyelids, in order to render “ the glances more provokiug,”’ 
as the wrapper emphatically says. The reporter, M. Bésier, irreverently 
applied all these substances to his own lower eyelids, whistling all the 
while the air ‘‘ What a beauty I do grow!” and he succeeded in produ- 
cing a capital imitation of chromidrosis. He also sophisticated the eyes 
of a young man, bis nei hbour, and so presented him to the c mittee ; 
the committee, with their lenses and microscopes, could see no difference 
between the young man’s case and Madame Z’s. Chemical tests had the 
game resalt ; there was a complete similitude of characters. If you put 
a good dose of kobeuil into your eye, and then writhe and twist yourself 
until you perspire, and wink, and give your face convulsive twitches, 
you will shortly exhibit a beautiful instance of chromidrosis. If the 
reader doubt, a single trial will convince him of the excellence of the 
preparation. 7 , 

‘o complete the case, it only remained to discover under what com- 

mon form this colouring matter was employed in the recipes of these 


saying 
they remained 





diverse cosmetics. The task was not easy ; it was, in fact, the fathom- | 


ing of a deep secret. Fortunately, M. Béoier had friendly relations with 


the lull. 
| Oar imprisonmeat commenced from this day, and from hour to hour 
| and day to day we were inquiring when the catter would go, or when 
the steamer would come. Three days and nights longer the wind con- 
| tinued to blow so fiercely, the rain was so heavy aud frequent, the sky 
| was for the most part so covered, and the ground eo impassable, that we 
| were in very bad plight, and departure from the island was simply im- 
| possible. No inducement would have been sufficieut to induce a boat- 
| man to put out a boat; and, indeed, whenever we could look at the 


wild waste of ocean before us, not a single moving object on the waters | 
| was visible. No fish could be obtained: not even the crab and loster- | 


| pots could be reached. Daring all this time also the stocks of pale ale 
| and sherry were getting low, and at length were all but exhausted, our 
| excellent landlady being reduced to borrow from her neighbours to sup- 
| ply our demand. 

During this terrible weather we took all possible opportunities of 
visiting and examining the odd corners of our prison-house, bat, although 
we really worked bard, we found its resources inexhaustible. Ino the in- 
tervals of dry weather between the heavy equalle of rain, we managed at 
various times to climb and scramble nearly half-way aloog the cliff that 
surrounded the two divisions of the island ; and maay hours of hard toil, 
much rough climbing over almost inaccessible rocks, innumerable par- 
tial descents and ascents, made freqaeutiy “ thorough bush, thorough 
briar,” in sach a way as greatly to damage the integrity of those only 
garments we bad brought with us, were the results of our attempts. Bat 
never did we feel a moment's disappointment at the scenery presented. 
Alwaye grand and large, notwithstanding the extrem? smallaess of the 
island ; never without the elements of beauty as well a: wildoess and 
etern grandeur ; the numerous rocky inlets each had its own characterie- 
tic, and the outer network of islands being seea from successive points of 

| view, prodaced the never ending variety of the kaleidoscope. 
| On one occasion we braved the fierce gale, and made our way along a 
very nerrow saddilerhaped ledge of rocks, partly covered with tafty 
| grass and brambles, known as the Hog’s Back. Often standing witb 
| difficulty against the wigd, we crept on to the extremity of this bead- 
land. It juts oat into tie sea a full quarter of a mile—a great distance 
in Sark, and from the farthest extremity a glorious view is obtained to 
the left of certain castellated rocks knowa as the “ Point Terrible.” 
This headland stretches out to sea, forming one side of a narow creek. of 
which the promontory surmounted by the Hog’s Back is the other. This 
view of the Baie d’Ixcart at our feet, and of the Coupée Bay to the right, 
| with the deep indentation of the rocks forming the Coupée, is very fine, 
and the sea dashing wildly over the numerous rocks standing out io every 
direction exposed to its violence, formed a fit termination aod frame to 
| this graud scenery. 
| At anotber time we made our way down a fisherman’s path, to a little 
landing-place opposite the Creux, called La Loche. A detached rock is 
| here so —_ connected with the main island, that one could almost 
| jump across the chasm that separates them, and a deep vertical gorge 
eaters the land, the sea baviog worn for itself a path in a soft veio of red 
c'ay. The view from the rocks at this point is exceedingly striking. 
Immediately opposite La Loche the cliffs rise two hundred feet verti- 
cally, and no haman foot could climb this height. One is the more sur- 
prised, therefore, to see a small neat harbour with a breakwater of some 
| twenty yards, almost closiag the entrance, end a emall cutter or two, or 
| balf-a-dozean fishermen’s boats, ridiog outside the breakwater. A few 
| boats may also be recognized securely chained up in small recesses at 
the bottom of the cliff inside the harbour. No means are visible by which 
tbe island can be entered, nor would it be easy to guess at the real ac- 
| cess if one did not know the secret. A small dark arch, not unlike the 
entrance to one of the caves, is, in fact, the opeaing of a tunnel pene- 
| trating a rock that immediately faces La Loche, and jute out to sea in 
| the direction of a pc'uresque groap of rocky islets called Les Barons, 
On the opposite side, at the emergence of thie tunnel, is a good cart road 
| conducting into the island, and connecting with all the other roads; for 
| this, in fact, is the harbour of Sark ; and, although not now considered 
| quite so convenient for general purposes as another landing a little to 


sea enters the Creux. The length of the tunnels is about 100 feet, and 
there is no gloom or closeness about them. We walk along over the 
well-rounded pebbles and enter a vast amphitheatre, 100 feet long, 50 
feet wide, and nearly 150 feet high, roofless, like the great amphithea- 
tres of antiquity, and with walls rough with fragments fof rock 


jutting out in every direction, and coloured as natare only can 
colour. At the end, the deep rich umber tint of a large soft vein, ty the 
rapid decay of which the 


of Creux was no doubt originally prodaced, still 
reveals its origin, aod will probably long continue todo so. The walls 
of this vein are granites of various shades. Some parts are of the deep- 
est black, covered with large white streaks and patches of licben ; some 
were originally whitish gray, but are now darkened by sea water and 
weed ; some have a purplish tiat; bat all receive the partial but warm 
light coming io from above, crossed with the paler gleams entering hori- 
zontally through the tunnels, Standing at the farthest extremity, and 
looking outwards toward the sea, the eye dwells on the broken castella- 
ted rocks of the Point Terrible seen through one tunnel, and a distant 
limpse of part of Jersey through the other. At low water the sea is 
ar away, and its sound scarcely disturbs the silence. All is rocky, and 
broken, and fantastic ; not a vestige of cultivation disturbs the wild 
scene around : nor, indeed, could any effort of man produce a perma- 
nent impression ia a position so singular and sublime. 

Sark contains many of these curious natural shafts, and some of the 
caverns have originated from the surface by similar pot-holes, and not 
from below by the sea’s action. They are called “ creux,” or holes, and 
there is not one that might not be visited with advantage at various 
times of tide by the geologist as well as the arti-t. That one in L'ttle 
Sark, called the “ Pot,” already alluded to, is now in the state to which 
the Creux Terrible will be reduced when a large part of its wall towards 
the sea shall have fallen io, and the shaft or chimney has become more 
Overgrown with ivy brambles and ferns. Another creux, without a 
aame, has existed close by the Creux Terrible ; bat here the whole of the 
wall and tunnels are swept away, and only a deep indentation of the 
coast can be detected. There are, in fact, two well-marked differences 
observable as the results of marine and atmospheric action in this is- 
laod. We have the coupée and the various creax, where the action has 
been that of rain and storm, summer und winter, acting from above ; 
aad the Gouliots and Boutiques, besides a score of other caverns, more 
or lees extensive, where the sea bas first worn away holes at the level of 
the water or between tides, and the roof, baving lost its support and fal- 
len down, has beea gradually swept away by the tidal and storm waves, 
80 that now there is little trace of its existence. 

After a gale which bad now lasted five days aud nigh!s without inter- 
miesion, blowing sometimes so furiously that it was scarcely possible to 
stacd io exposed places, and often accompanied by torrents of rain, 
though occasionally for a short time there were glimpses of bright sun 
and blue sky, the weather at length moderated. The fiercest blast of 
the gale, the murkiest and most threatening sky, were succeeded in @ 
f:w hours by a thander storm, after which the wind dropped suddenly, 
and one of the loveliest days of early autuma succeeded. An anclouded 
eky, softened by a slight haze, a breath of air too gentle to be called 
wiod, a pleasant temperature, and a feeliog of dryness and tone that 
seems peculiar to islands in opea water, formed a marvellous contrast to 
the disturbed atmosphere of the days just concluded. The embargo was 
taken off, and the prisoners were released. 

Bat as after a storm of political excitement bas passed away, exiles are 
invited to return, but hesitate, doubtful whether the calm is not more 
dangerous} than the storm, eo did the party assembled in Sark hesitate 
to take advantage of the means offered them to leave when the prison- 
doors were opened. Nor were they altogether wrong. For seven long 
weary hours did the little cutter that left in the moroiag for Guernsey, 
hover about ia the narrow channel of distarbed water ; the wind almost 
calm, but quite contrary, and the sea heaving uneasily, after the violent 
excitement it had recently uodergone. Liberty is sweet, and strong was 
the desire to be again in a port where steamboats ply with regularity ; 
bat the dread of this loag, uncomfortable transit across so sort a space 
was yet stronger. 

One more day was therfore to be passed ic Sark. Consultation was 
held and decision come to concerning the use to be made of this day. 
Very mach of Sark, both great and little, still remained unovisited—far 
more, indeed, than could possibly have been worked over dariog the time 
at our disposal ; bat all this was left for a fature visit, in favour of an 
excursion to another island adjacent. This other island bears about the 
same relation to Surk, that the two divisions, Greater and Little Sark, 
bear to each other; only in the place of an isthmus there is a strait 
between them. It is half a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, or 
thereabouts, and forms a sort of excrescence from the western side of 
Sark. just as Little Sark does from the southern end. It is called Brechou, 
and sometimes the Island of Merchants (Lit des Marchaads) ; but why 
a place where there is certainly no merchandise should be thus de- 
sigaated, it would not be easy to say. 

tween Brechou and Sark is a detached rock called the Gouliot 
Rock, and the celebrated Gouliot caverns already alluded to opeo ander 
the cliffs that face this rock. The water passage between the Gouliot 
Rock and Brechou is deep, dark, and dangerous. The current is swift, 
and varies with the t de, so that at times it would be impossible to row 
agaiost it. There is, however, depth of water sufficient to float a 
frigate, and daring sailors, in time of need, have ventured safely to sail 
through it. 

There is only one landing-place at Brechou worthy of the name, bat 
as that is not accessible at all times of tide, even in a rowing-boat, we 
were put ashore on the steep weed-covered rocks on the opposite side, and 
thence had to ecramble up the cliff to the top. A roagh and somewhat 
risky scramble it proved to some of the party, bat with care and a guide 
there is no great difficalty. The cliffs all round the island are high and 
exceedingly steep, bat the height is inferior to that of Sark. The top of 
the island is partly cultivated, and there are two farms; the population 
of the place, at the last census, beiog seven buman beings, a cow, a 
horee, and a dog, besides several sheep. The whole population turned 
out in our bonour, and the cow was called upon to provide a feast of 
new milk on the rare occasion of a visit from the outer world to this 
silent abode. 

It is understood that the two establishments of the Island of Merchants 
are not always oo epeaking terms with each other, but on the occasion of 





| the north, it has been, from the time that the tunnel was completed (some 
| three centuries ago), the principal, and indeed the only, place at which 
| passengers are embarked or landed in ordinary weather. 
| So obscure and difficult to perceive is this curious entrance, that the 

Lords of the Admiralty, lately intending to visit Sark during one of their 

cruises, came to the breakwater and landed there at high-water without 

their approach being noticed io the island. The entranee by the tunnel 
| is not visible from this point, and the officer ia command, with the First 
| Lord himself, ssem to have come to the conclusion that the inhabitants 
| of, and visitors to, Sark, were ia the habit of climbing the precipitous 


rietor of one of the largest manufactories of perfumery in Paris, | Cliff by some undiscoverable track. They, therefore, gave up the idea of 
y= es of Violet, who bad the kindness to furnish peed informa. | !anding, and went on their way in search of harbours and islands less 
tton as well as the requisite ingredients, believing that he was thereby | difficalt of approach. 





rendering a service to scientific truth. The supplementary aod odorife- 
rons substances employed as vebicles constitute the commercial secret, 
and there is no need to mention them ; but nobody’s interests will suffer 
from the announcement that the colouring matter of lodian Pigment, 
Pyrommée, Kobeuil, and Mysterious Pencils, is simply—lamp-black ! 
Chromidrosis, ends, literally, in emoke. 

M. Robin ascertained, on one person affected with chromidro- 
gis, the presence of a substance offering a blue coloration. Black pig- 
ments are not the only ones prepared by perfumers Besides China rouge 
and the different liquid and other paints, Court rouge, Plessis rouge, 
Rouge de Carthame Hesperide ; besides white of fleors-de-lys, fleur = 


lys water, pearl-white achromatised or chromatised, straw-coloured, | 


rose, and demi-rose ; besides carnation and carmine pommade, employed 
to give to the lips of these painted faces the vivacity of a coral tint; 
there is also fabricated a composition to imitate the veins on the skin. 
which is sold uzder the name of Azure Network, Indigo is the foundation 
of these false veins ; and M. Robin might fiad indigo on his patients’ eye- 
lids wiibout the occurrence of a miracle. 

It bas happened that the same, or about the same, scientific discove- 
ries and inventions have been made at ubout the same time by different 

rsons in different places ; such likewise has been the case with the fair 
inventors of chromidrosis, It is a dispated honour who was the firat to 
appear with a face like a balf-washed chimney-sweep. Some years ago, 
Dr. Spring, Professor at the University of Liege, was consulted respect- 
ing the daughter of a high fanctionary, who presented the most maxni- 
ficent example of chromidrosis you cou!d wish to see. On each side of 
her face she bad a large black spot ex'eoding from ber cheek bones to 
her eyes. She was fifteen years of age, bad been carefully brought up, 
bad never been ill, and had never bad anything to vex her in her life. 
She bad nothing to excite her imagination, and had never heard speax 
of chromidrosis. Still, as ber epitaph might one day say, “ Chromidro- 
sis sore long time she bore; Pbysicians were in vaio.’ 


| One of our chief excursions was to the “Creux Terrible,” certainly 
| one of the grandest natural phenomena of its kind that can be seen, and 
| yet one that bas been seldom alluded to in other than general terms. A 
| vast natural ehaft about 150 feet deep, and of a perfect oval form, opens 
| in a field not far from the sea. A wild growth of brambles and farze 
| sarroands the opening, the two sides of which are of very different level; 
| to look down requires a steady head, for the walls of the shaft are abso- 
| lutely vertical, and only overgrown with vegetation round the outer 
\rim. At the bottom is a floor of pebbles, and at high-water the sea 
| rushes in by two large entrances, one wave following another with a 
| rapidity and force ouly possible where the water rises in a few hours 
thirty or forty feet, and drives into funnel-ehaped bays, completely 
land-locked except at their narrow entrance. The white foam of the 
angry water rises high in the cave, and is said in former times, when 
the entrance was perbaps smaller, to have splashed up almost to the 
| top ia severe storms. The roar of the wave, and the disturbance caused 
| by the rolling of the floor over and over at its bottom, reverberates in 
| tne shaft. Such is the Creux Terrible at high-water. But it may be 
| visited under other circumstances. It is possible, though not very easy, 
{to make a descent through a narrow winding path overgrown with 
| farze and ivy, to the brink of a precipice, down which by the help of 
}some iron rings fastened in the rock, any one with aciear head and 
| firm. secure foot, can reach the extremity of the bay with which tbe 
| Creux communicates. A fine wild rocky beach, a vertical cliff abounding 
| with caves, vast piles of voulders of all conceivable shapes and sizes, and 
presenting a singu'ar varie'y of interesting minerals and a rich harvest 
| of sea-weeds : such are some of the rewards for the toil and danger, if 
it can be so called, of the descent. Afier passing the mouths of several 
| large caverns, ve reach one neitber larger nor more remarkable in ap- 
| pearance than the others, but on entering it the pas:age seems more re- 
gular. It is one of two natural tuonels or galleries singularly well 


They formed | Matched in proportions, and symmetrically placed, through which the | is new and curious and iateresting, 


our visit they fortunately showed no symptoms of eamity. Not unfre- 
quently many weeks have elapsed during wiater when no boat could 
communicate with Sark, and whea these two families formed the whole 
world to each other. But this Robinson Crasoe-like existence does not 
| soem to be felt as a bardsbip ; although the writer of this article was told 
by the seigneur of Sark that on one occasion, when a fierce quarrel had 
existed for a time, and one of the men had succeeded in gaiaing 

sion of the only boat then available, aod had crossed to lay his complaint 
before his feudal lord, the other was seen, by the aid of a telescope, wring- 
ing his hands in despair at not being able to come over also and obtain 
a bearing. 

Like the larger island adjacent, Brechou is almost intersected by 
caverns aod surrounded by picturesque rocks. Seen from the sea—the 
jagged aod varied forms resembling pionacles and castles, with cormo- 
rants standing sentinel on the flat edges, and gulls perched on the com- 
manding heights—these rocks add greatly to the effect, aad contrast 
| tlaely with the black overhanging precipices of the island itself. Bat the 

overfalis and the white foam, also seen in the sea near them, give notice 
of tbe hidden dangers that lark beneath, and remind the boatman of the 
caution that is needed in threadiog his way through the narrow channels 
| that alone are safe. 





From the highest poiat of Brechou, where a small caira has been 
placed, there is a noble view of Sark in its whole leog'b, with all the de- 
| tached and oftea pierced rocks and the entrances to the dark caverns 
| that penetrate ite westera face. The distance is so short, the position eo 
| nearly ceatral, and the level so nearly that which is best adapted for « 
| good coup d’ail, that the view is quite panoramic. Ata greater distance 
| the surface looks comparatively flat, bat here all the principal uodala- 
| tions are seen, and the mst striking p:culiarities of structure are readily 
made out. 

After scrambling about among the caverns and seeing all that Brechou 
could afford of novelty and interest, we made our way to the Havre 
Gosselin, and so back to the hotel. The next day the term of our impri- 
sopment was at an end, and after an hour and a balf’s sailing in a little 

| cutter, with a stiff but favourable breeze, we were safely landed in Guern- 

| sey, at liberty to remove ourselves at pleasure to any other part of her 

| Majesty’s dominions. 

| Bat although we bad been kept at Sark much longer than we bad con- 

| templated, it was evident that the imprisonment had been salatary ; for 
pone of the party complaiced that the time bad hung heavily on his 
bands, or that he or she had exbausted all that Sark could afford of in- 
terest aod amusement. A visit to Sark is, in fact, to the traveller ac- 
customed to distant trips what a microscopic examivation of a very 
mioute animal is to the nataralist who baa hitherto stadied larger orga- 
izations. There is jast as much to see and examine, just as much that 

in the small as in the large object. 
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THe Albion, 


November 30 








The cariosities of this little island are not at all confined to its caverns 1 


and cliffs. Io Sark alone, within the British dominions, the good old 
English black rat holds its own still; although the browa Hanoverian 
monster, who has quite destroyed his predecessor in England, bas ap- 
roached already so near as to be actually now extirpating the black rat 
the island of Brecbou. A boat may at any time bring over the foun- 
der of a colony, and then the black rat, like the Celt, will give way to 
the fatal tide of emigration from the north of Germany. : 

Almost deprived of reptiles, Sark is rich ia birds, and not poor in in- 
sects. Fishes, too, abound round its shores, and of the lower marine 
animals the number and variety is beyond count. Nowbere are to be 
seen such sea anemones, such tubulariw, such sponges, each medrepores. 
On land there are ferns and many rare wild-flowers. The people them- 
selves, too, deeerve a study. A small population, always intermarrying, 
they have acquired a peculiar pbysiogaomy, and they retain a peculiar 
costame. Halt boatmen, balf farmers, the men are a hardy race ; plea- 
sant and intelligent enough to talk to, but not readily accepting im- 

vements. They are good rifle ehote, and loyal subjects of Queea Vic- 
toria, as may be seen when the eeigaeur calls cut his militia of a hundred 
men, and they respond dressed in their scarlet tunics to go through their 
manceuvres. 

Sark is governed by feudal customs and peculiar laws. Its language 
retains many peculiarities of the oldest Normao French mixed up with 
a good deal of Eoglish and a eprinkling of other languages. There is 
no town or village to be seen ; no house can be bailt without consent of 
the feudal lord, and no one can live or even land on the island if he ob- 
ject. Bat with all this apparent tyranny, matters, both public aod pri- 
vate, appear to go on very smoothly. Quce there wasa threat of serious 
change, when a vein of silver was discovered ia Little Sark ; but after 
some £20,000 had been swallowed up in researches with but little satis- 
factory result, and the seigneur had been totally ruined, the excitement 
died away, and the inhabitants seem to have undergose wonderfully 
little alteration by the incursion of the Cornish miners. The ruined lord 
has departed, and the seigneur who now holds sway over this little Ba- 
rataria finds more delight in improving his house, gardens, and grounds, 
and making the most of the beauties of bis island, than in playing at go 
vernment or interfering with the pursuits of his eubjects. They settle 
their own disputes, if they have any ; and the little prison that bas been 
built receutly would certainly be an uncomfortable residence for the pri- 
soner, since it has hardly ever been iubabited, and must be fearfully 
damp aod uowholesome. ; 

Long may it continue in its deserted state, and long may Sark remaio 
aemall happy community of hardy boatmen and farmere, receiving the 
stranger wiltogly and aiding him io his endeavours to scale the cliffs and 
enter the caveros, but uospoilt by the vices and disorders that would 
invariably follow if it should become a fashionable resort, and if villas, 
lodging-bouses, and botels ehould be allowed to attract the herd of tou- 
rists and destroy the primitive manners of the people. 


SS 


LEIGH HUNT'S LAST EVENING AT HOME. 


A bappy circumstance brought me into brief but intimate commani- 
cation with Leigh Hunt shortly before the close of those seventy-five 
years, the abundant fruits of which bave secured for him the reputation 

one of the most charming writers, whether of prose or verse, in our 
Englich literature. Our intercourse, though narrowed in point of time 
by his tranquil death, at Patney, on the 28th of August, 1859, bad al- 
ready ripened, as I have said, into nothing lees than intimacy. His re- 
gard bad rapidly become, as indeed the ending of every letter to me cor- 
dially intima‘ed in 20 many words, that of an affectionate friendship. Io 
one of these, penned as recently as the first day of the very month of 
which he was fated never to see the termivation, he wrote ia my regard 
thus delightfally—* It is like one of the friendships of former days come 
back to me in my old age, as if in reward for my fidelity to their memory.” 
My ideatity as the survivor is, lam perfectly aware, a circumstance io 
itself utterly valueless, insomuch that [ care not for one instant to indi 
cate it, although writing here apparently so egotistically in the first 
person, though ia point of fact, doing so for the mere facilitation of my 
remembrance. 

A communication from the dear old poet essayist penned on Monday, 
the 8th of August—(it was the lust scrap of our correspondence I was 
ever to receive)—closing strangely, it eeemed at the time with a solemn 
benison that sounds to me even now almost like an unconscious farewell 
—* All blessings attend’you, prays your affectionate friend, Leigh Hant ;”’ 
began with a pleasant summons to bim oa the following eveniog at bis 
house in what he bad characteristically designated in a previous note, 
“ the not very attractive suturbaoity” of Hammersmith. “To-morrow 
(Tuesday), by all means,” he now wrote ; adding whimsically, as will 
be seen forthwith, “and the (that ?) evening will suit me better than any 
other, for a very curious exiemporsneous reason, as you shall bear.” 
The reason proving simply that after tbat evening, had | called, I should 
have found be had then taken his departure, bent upon a temporary re- 
moval in search of health to the opposite bank of the Thames, sojourning 
there as the cherished guest of the valued friend under whose ehslering 
roof- beams be so soon afterwards expired. 

On Tuerday evening, then, the 9\h of August, 1859, I am with Leigh 
Hunt for the last time in our earthly meeting. It is (unknown to bim- 
self), hie own last evening in bis last home residence, one that having 

subsequently deserted by bis family, may now, without avy breach 
of delicacy, be indicated for the satisfaction of those curious as to the la-t 
abode of the author of “ The Town,” as the little villa, No. 7, Cornwall- 
road, Hammeremith. 

As Lenter the inner sitting-room, I find my host seated in bis easy-chair, 
in bis accustomed corner, musing sadly in colitude. Although to the 
very close of bis life he retained undimmed the most vivid appreciation 
alike of the beautiful and the whimsical—and I know not which, ifeither, 
of these two seemiogly incongruous faculties held ia bis nature anything 
like a distiuct predominance—I could not bat note especially his eager 
tolicitude upon every oppertanity to discuss the themes of time and eter- 
nity, above all of the dread and holy mysteries of the hereafter. A few 
evenings previously, when left alone together, we had talked on thus 
late into the night ; aod now, again, bis thoughts reverted evidently 
with an awful joy to the same “ high argament.’’ It is manifest enough 
to me now, that these were but the instinctive flatterings of bis spirit, as 
it felt the jarring back of the bolts of life, towards what Youog bas nobly 
termed in his “ Night Thoughts,’ Death, that 


Dark lattice letting in eternal light. 


Leigh Hunt, though now nearly one lustre beyond the allotted age of 
man, evidenced the same insatiable appetite asof yore for all the sugar- 
ploms of life, “lumps of flowers,” and snatches of melody. A primrose 
was yet to him something more thao a primrose, even though it had been 
the one whose delicate stalk was held between the lips of the valgar raf- 
flan, Blastus, in Douglas Jerrold’s story of “St. Giles and St. James.’’ 
Yet, strange to eay, Leigh Hont—like Wordaworth bimeelf, who thus 
first philosophised poetically over the infinite suggestiveness of beauty 
latent io the primrosee—Leigh Hunt, like William Wordsworth, was ne- 
vertheless totally deficient, as be aseured me, in the sense of emell, deiect- 
a whatever, even from petals the most odoriferous. He, 

verses are actually fragrant with flowers! Instance this, bis de- 
jous he to the vernal montb, that month of love and verdare, 
of cowslips and daffodil, that delectable season, of which Shakspeare’s 
Touchstoue warbles :— 
In spring time, 
The only pretty ring time, 
When the little birds sing 
Hey ding-a-ding-ding, 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


Instance this floral fragrance peculiar to Leigh Hunt’s poetical effu- 
sione, the metrical apostrophe to the youngling month of the twelve, the 
ophe ending with that meilifluous couplet, the conclusion of which 

is like the breath wafted from the hedgerows :— 


May, thou merry month complete ; 
May, thy very name is sweet ! 


His imaginative senee of perfame, however, must have borne some 

analogy to the faintly adambrated sense of colour prevailing among 

who, wandering through a garden, recognise only by a difference 

of outline the distinction between the roses and the greea leaves cloth- 

ing the bush upon which they are blooming; who can there discover 

even no diversity of hue, later in the season, between the autumnal ver- 
dure aod the scarlet berries. 


| 
It was a eins peculiarity with Leigh Hunt, that in regard to | 
eutiful bis fancy toached, one might say of it, as be | 


whatever of the 
himself said of Pagapini’s affection for his violio, that “be loved it like 


achbeek.” Nay, if ever he bad, moreover, ia his colloquial criticiems, to | 


note some biemish in the thing be loved, it was always with the gentle 
apology, with the courtly extenuation of Tasso :— 


Non era pallidezza, ma candore! 


So, likewise, when be was writing, particularly in verse, upon any 
thing whatever possessing the divine grace and crowning merits of the 
Beautifal, it was ever with him, as it once upon a time actually chanced 
with Keate, while in the act of scrawling a letter to one of bis familiar 
correspondente (‘* Life and Letters,” vol. ii., p. 18), when he ene | 
broke off with, “ Talkiog of pleasure, this moment I was writing wit 
one hand, and with the other holding to my moath a neotarine. Good! 
—how fine! It went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy, all its delicious em- 
bonpoint melted down my throat like a large beatified strawberry.” Leigh 
Huot, when writing, always, one might eay, held in bis other hand the 
nectarine. ; 

And the fruits this poetic gourmand loved the most, were they not th? 
choicest glories of what be has dajatily termed tbe “ haman orchard ?” 
Where—it is in bis charmiag little poem on “ Sudden Fine Weather” — 
he cries out delicious] y— 

Yoar finest fruit to some two months may reach : 
I’ve known a cheek of forty like a peach ! 

As be wrote, likewise so he read, with a hand and an ey? of tender 
appreciation, The volumes, the leaves of which he had turned, bore 
upon their pages abuudant evidence of this in little pencilled ticks of 
applause or objection, and thequaintest marginal annotations, penned 
in bis elegant Italian caligraphy. These jotted lines and notes upon the 
margio, he himself compared to loving pinches upon the cheek, that 
left each of them an impress like a dimple; giving the fature reader, 
mo: eover, the companionsbip of the sympathetic appreciation. 

One of these well-fingered books, a very wall of frait, with a bee-made 
cicatrice here and there upon the riper green-gages and apricots—a vo- 
lume he dearly loved, and had read through four (imes—he bas notified it, 
“ with increasing @imiration’’ (it ie M. Abel Remusat’s translation of the 
veritable Chinese Novel, “ lu kiao-li ; or, the Two Fair Cousins)” —Leigh 
Hunt lent me, this last night of our meeting, shortly before we parted, 
bidding me, as he did so, preserve it tenderly for him, as one of the man 
million atoms of the apple of my eye. I bave it still—a posthumous gift 
from him, proffered to me from his death-bed, if I cared to keep it in his 
remembrauce. It illustrates, by a two-fold attraction, what bas bere been 
said about those dimpling touctes ; touches here imparted to the cheek of 
the Chinese Chronicler, by Leigh Huot’s own hand, and by that of bis 
loved and bhovoured friend, Thomas Carlyle. Such fantastic touches, 
some of them! As, when a personage in the text called ‘Old Touchi” 
is spoken of incidentally. Whereupon, quoth Leigh Hunt in the margin, 

Head of the genus irritalile !”” Again, where mention is made (i. 120), 
in connection with the Imperial College, of one ** Examiner Li,” the ouce 
editor of the journal of that ilk, as the Scotch would say, cries out, with 
mingled exuitation and surprise, upon the margin, “ Myself! by title 
aud name!” 

More thickly, however, than the margins of bis books, the pleasant 
hours of bis converse were sown with whimsicalities. He could not 
speak of even oue of his owa infirmities, without readering it the theme 
of a joke and a provocation to laughter. The loss of bis teeth, casually 
mentioned by him, caused bim to exult at having made that additional 
advance towards being etherialized. 

Who does not remember luis sudden burets of fan, even at moments 
when he was most thoroughly in earnest? Instance this, where, in his 
discursive metrical thoughts “ Oo Reading Pomfret’s Chvice,” while in- 
sisting upon the exquisite cruelty involved in that seemingly all-pleasant 
pastime of angling, be unexpec'edly puts the argument (an argument he 
bas just before been enforcing, almost with tears io his eyes,) thus fan- 
tastically to the more iufatuated votaries of Izaak Walton’s craft :— 

Fancy a preacher at this sort of work, 

Not with his troat and gudgeon, but his clerk. 
The clerk leaps gaping at a tempting bit, 
And, hah ! an earache with a kaife in it! 

Twas the delightfullest, oddest, whimsicallest verse, well imaginable at 
times, tbat of our dear Leigh Hunt; and at other times so trembling 
through and through with the tenderest thrills of sensibility. Now war 
bling, aa “ A Lover of Music to bis Pianoforte,”’ as be well might, he 
who could sing so sweetly bimself to a few careless touches upou the 
keys of that instrament :— 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love's anrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow, with his tightened breast, 
Comes for a tear. ® 

Now carolling with the bo'sterous elvish glee of @ Robin Goodfellow, 
in honour of the ubiquity of that Protean glory of the Winter season— 
Christmas :— 

Now he’s town gone out of town, 
And now a feast in civic gown, 
And now the pantomime and clown 
With a crack upon the crown, 

And all sorts of tambies down. 

The very quintessence of this Pucklike naughtiness of the old poet’s 
muse being distilled, by the way, into the aromatic lak with which he 
peoned his Chorus of Fairies Robbiog an Orchard—singing, shamefully, 
with an lnterjected emack of the lips— 

Siolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses much completer, 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels, 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 

And, as if even this were not enough, marmuring yet further, sotto voce, 
with an audible chuckle, and a relish that almost makes one long to go 
clambering over the moonlit wall after the golden pippins— 

When to bed the world are bobbing, 
Then’s the time for orchard robbing ; 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling, 
Were it not for stealing, stealing. 

Ever on the alert for a drollery, whether be were silting, pen in band, 
at his desk in solitude, or talking intermittently in the familiar inter- 
course of friendship, he was so, none the less, upon the occasion of our 
final meeting, of his final tarrying in that latest of bis many suburban 
London residences—the one already particularized as thus readered in a 





arms was then the most open road for ambition; and Wallenstein wag 
the man to take that road, whether there was a holy cause, or no cause at 
all, in view at the end of it. 

His pride showed itself early. He exclaimed inet being whipped 
at seven years old, because princes are not whi , aod be, meaning to 
be a prioce, considered himself one already. He was of an old family in 
Bohemia, and the son ofa baror. He neglected no preparation for great- 
ness, and mastered all that be could of the learning of hisday. Astro- 
logy was one of bis studies, and the favourite one—partly perbaps because 
it flattered his hopes of greatness, A youth of indisputable genius, who 
improves his powers, and bas a passion of any kind, is sure to be minie- 
tered to, in regard to that passion, by everybody about him from hig 
teachers to his trencber-man. 

Thus, from the etars in their courses to the hounds in the baron’s kep- 
nels, all beded greatness to Albrecht Waldsteio, ae bis family name was 
written in bis early days. But his relatives did not know what to think 
when he early disappointed them in the tenderest point ofall. Bohemian 
Protestants as they were (at the ead of the sixteenth century, when Pro- 
testantism was a ion in central Europe), it was a dreadful blow to 
them to hear that some Jesuit tators bad made Albrecht a Catholic, 
Next,fhe returned home, and at three-and-twenty, married an aged widow, 
apparently for ber wealth. At the end of eight years che was dead, and 
he was lord of fourteen landed estates which she bad left him. For 
another year be continued his life of a country-geotleman, and then con- 
sidered himself wealthy enough to begin his military career. He raised 
a body of dragoons, and offered bis services to a Duke of Styria, against 
the Venetians. He played host to his cwn soldiers, and was adored by 
them: his command increased accordingly ; and be obtained rank and 
honours at the end of the war, in which bis was the wiuning side. A se- 
cond marriage, entered into with a view to the favour of the Emperor, 
gave him the rank of acount of the Holy Roman Empire. When the 
Bobemians went to war with the Emperor, they reckoned on their country- 
man Wallenstein as a champion, and offered bim a bigh command ia the’ 
army ; bat he disappointed his Protestant country and clan, and took ser- 
vice on the otherside. When the Emperor’s fonds were exhausted, Wallea? 
stein supported his cause by his own wealth ; and when the war ended,— 
| again favourably for him,—he found himselt Lord of Fried!and, and richer 
| by ‘bree millions of our present money for this Bohemian war. He was not 
- a prince ; but in four years more he found that early dream falfilled. 

o the interval he relieved the Emperor from two rebellious vassals, one 
ot whom he compelled to surrender his claim to the crown of Hungery; 
and be saved the imperial army in a critical moment. In consideration 
of these services, be was made Dake of Friedland, and a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire. This was in 1624, when be was forty-one years 
old. 





} 
| 


He had then only eleven years to live; and his grea’est distinctions 
were yet to be won. He was the shield and weapon of the empire in the 
Thirty Years’ War ; and in that conflict be soon won the reputation of 
the greaiest of commanders. He began with raising and paying his own 
force ; but he soon led them forth to subsist on conquered territories ; 
and they found their warrior-life such a gallant one, and so extolled their 
captain, that soldiers flocked to him from all the countries of Europe. 
However wild they might be on arrival, be trained them into a pattern 
force. His marches and victories are a conspicuous feature of the history 
of his age. He drove the Danes across the Belt, and sat down to rest on 
the shores of the Baltic, the proprietor of new provinces, and Admiral of 
the Baltic and German Sea, with hie head fall of projects for creating an 
Imperial navy, in co-operation with the Hanse towns, to keep Gustavus 
Adolphus from obtaining a footing in Germany. He early warned the 
Emperor against the Protestant King of Sweden. But Walleosteia had 
many enemies ; and never has any man been hated by a greater variety 
of foes et once. Atl who were envious or jealous of him—all whom he 
had offended by his haughtiness ; all foreigners, because he openly dis- 
liked them ; all priests, becauce he secretly distrasted them ;—these and 
his Protestant countrymen joiued in common action against bim, under 
| the lead of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. On their argent appeal to the 
Emperor, to bumble the great general who was too like a master, Wal- 
lenstein was dismissed from his c d at the t when Gustavus 
Adolphus was starting for the invasion of Germany. 

All went wrong without him, and the Emperor bad to sue to him to 
resume the command on bis own terms. He was in no hurry ; and the 
terms he imposed were abundantly galliog. The campaign in which he 
and Gustavus Adolphas measured their forces against each other is one 
of the most interestiog in military and political bistory. When his great 
antagonist hed perished, the enemies of Wallenstein went to work again ; 
and their hostility was aided by his intolerable haughtiness and perilous 
ambition. He was accused of conspiracy and treason: his appeals to 
the Emperor were intercepted, lest he should obtain a bearing. He wes 
proclaimed a rebel, and his estates confiscated. He was betrayed in the 
castle in which he had taken refuge, a band of Irish mercenaries being 
admitted to murder bis whole band at a banquet. Wallenstein was in 
bed, sick, instead of at table; but they went to bim after killing his 
comrades. He met them in hie night-dress; and some recoiled at the 
sight of bis helplessness : but the leader, Devereux, lifting his partisan, 
called him a traitor who was going to ruin the Emperpr. The great 
Captaia disdained to reply, but opened bis arms to the blow. He fell 
pierced through the chest, and died without speaking a word. 

Mauch mystery invested bis projects, if not his character, for two cen- 
turies : but documents bave been brought to light which prove his iano- 
cence of bo | kind of uofaithfuloess to the Emperor. As a man at once 
original and representative of bis time and order, Wallensteia is an in- 
teresting study: bat it is needless to enlarge on the difference ia the 
emotions caused ‘n us by the contemplation of a military career pursued 
from avowed personal ambition on the one hand, and devoted patriotism 
on the other, The story of Wallenstein falls cold on the heart after that 
of the Maccabees, (also told in this article, bat now omitted —Zu. Al.) 

Of a widely different character from either is the model mili 
career of our own time. Here we have again a band of warrior brothers, 
comrades in duty and honour, and in genius and heroism. The Napiers, 

















manner classic ground, in the Cornwall-road at Hammersmith. And I 
well remember, ia the very midst of the sadness of this his last evenin, 
in the dear home which be was never to see again, and of the eterna 
partiog from which he seemed to have a mourofal penemny conacious- 
nees, I well remember the zestful enjoyment with which an accidental 
circumstance recalled to recollection his solemn recantation in the Ex 
aminer/ His solemn recantation—that is, shortly after his release from 
his two years’ imprisonmeot ia Horsemonger-lane Gaol—of everything 
he had ever previously writtea in that journal against His Royal Higb- 
| ness the then Prince Regent—a recantation, ending, after a long catalogue 
| of similar declarations, he was this, and be was that, and he wes the other, 
| and—he was thin / 

| Throughout the evening, at intervals, bat more heavily and contiau- 
| 








| adeq in all modern fitness and freshness, were the Paladins of the 
| 19th centary. They were the heroes, dauntless yet considerate, who 
showed us the old warrior type under the modifications caused by the 
| changes in the art of war. In the ancient days men fought band to 
hand, after the first flight of arrows; and the heroes of the battle-field 
were those who contended with ani laid low the greatest number of in- 
| dividual antagonists. If euch had been the method still, the Napiers 
would have been so many M beer. In Wallensteia’s time, the art of 
war had assumed a scientific appearance ; the movement was ponderous, 
and the rules severe ; and each antagonist understood the plans of his 
opponent almost as well as his owo. Firearms took long to discharge; 
a very small per-centage of shots took eff-ct; and to modern eyes, the 
great marvel of the campaigns of three ceaturies ago is that each pro- 
bo usually so little result. In that age, the Napiers would, fie 








ously towards the close of it, the rain fell dolefally, with a subdued mono- 
| tone in the sound that harmonized oaly too well with the evident sud- 
| ness filling the old poet’s imagination. {a one of the momentary pauses 
| of the conversation amongst us all, pauses that gradually, as the twilight 
| darkened over the rooms, became, from mere sympathy, not unfrequent 
| —Leigh Huot baving just remarked that he had got a bundle of bis books 
together to take with bim as “a bit of home ’’—there came, modulated 
| by the distance, through the rain and the silence, the sound of an itiner- 
ant’s organ down the road, playiog (of all mal-& propos airs in the wide 
| world!) Sir Henry Bishop’s plaintive national melody—as much a na- 
tional melody ia its way, as even “ Rule Britannia ’’—tbe national melody 
| of the English domestic affections, * Home, sweet Home.” j 
| Almost immediately afterwards the wheels came and went that bore 
| Leigh Hunt from bis home to his deatb-p'ace. Like an old eoldier upon 
bis last march, be bad wrapped bis cloak about him and gone forth, with 
his heart-striogs toro and bleeding, I believe, from that apparently trivial 
separation from those he loved: from bis dear daughters aad bis litile- 
grandchildren. 

Standiog by the garden gate, in the rain, I hear his cordial voice still 
|ringiog back to me, as be drives away, almost cheerily calling me by 
| name, in accents of farewell. 
| As I write these last seatences, there lies before me, in aid of my re- 
| membrance, the only trathful effigy of those venerable and thoughtful 

features: the large black eyes, still lastroas to the last; the long white 
hair, the reverse of gray, being silver, with an occasional thread or two 
| of the original bi jotermingled. As I close this memorial of Leigh 
— Last Evening at Home, my hand is laid upon a lock of this white 
| Bair. 


———— 


WALLENSTEIN AND THE NAPIERS. 


Of the great Soldier of the middle-ages there is perhaps no better ex- 
ample than Wallensteio. 

If we call bim a soldier of fortune, it is uot in the lower sense of a man 
who sells bis sword aud pawns his life for money, because he does not 
koow what better to do with himself. Albrecht Wallenstein was not an 





lienstein, have astonished the world by miraculous marches, and a 
| marvellous handling of the cumbersome baggage which was a dead 
| weight upon everybody else. They would have won the hearts and 
| fix the sceptical faith of all the wandering soldiers of fortane who 
came across them ; and they would probably have forestalled that method 
j of rapidity, and concentration of speed pee | force which Bonaparte intro- 
duced, and which they so cordially and liberally admired when he, their 
enemy, afforded them the spectacle. They would have beea leading 

warriors in any age, and under any method. As it happened, they were 
| bora under a system which readers the power and habit of instant and 
| exact obedience the only openiog to eminent individaal eoterprise and 
| distinction in the field. These brothers, each endowed with as strong a 
power of will as ever existed in man, turned that power in the direction 
| of military obedience, and, in days when armies have become a machine, 
showed how much dignity there may be in the thorough subordination 
| which renders every man a sound element in the working of the machine. 
| Their fiery spirits famed up oa the kindling of the strife, as if they had 
been at Pla'wa or at Crécy ; bat they manifested the true military epirit 
no less by their obedience to the requirements of a method by which the 
antagonism is more abstract, as it were,—when the slaughter is imper- 
| sonally conducted, for the most part, and there is more to do in manag- 
| iog men and arms than in seeking out a hand-to-hand foe. They were 
so'diers made for any times, and for a’! time. 
} There were five brothers of them, three of whom were soldiers, and 
| one a sailor. All were accomplished men—knights of the pea as well as of 
| the swordskilled in civil administration, and thoroughly fitted for the 
; business and pleasares of private and domestic life. Of the three sol- 
diers, William was raling the Channel Islands, George the Cape colony, 
and Charles raled Scisde, at the same time. William bas immortalised 
himself in literature by his “ History of the Peninsular War,” and Henry, 
the sailor, produced a full aud complete “ History of Florence.” All 
| readers of good biography know the charm of Charles's letters from 
ndia, as given in the Life and Correspondence pablished by William. 
| William was an honorary member of the Royal Academy, on account of 
hie statue of the dying Alcibiades; and he was a painter. In manoers, 
| their match was hardly to be foaod ia their day and generation. High- 


| adventurer of this sort; but he was intensely ambitious; the career of | bora and bigh-bred they were, it is trae; bat no advantage of position 
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and training could have given that charm of gentieness with heroism | 
breathing through, and of sleepless yet tranquil inteliigence which made 


their conversation and bearing winaing aod imposiog beyond that of | 
apy other men. 

When they lost self-command, and showed how they could be stirred | 
by passion, it was always through some moral disgust. They fired up at | 
the remotest scent of any deed of oppression or of meanness. If the | 
strong encroached upon the weak, or seit-interest induced cant or slypess, 
the speciacle might be seen of the Napiers incensed—and it was a sight | 
never to be forgotten. In these qualities and attribates, in their clannish 
attachments, and in their relations with servante—domestic servants | 
being settled in Napier households to the third and fourth generatiou— 
they were like the ornaments of chivalry in the Middle Ages; and yet | 
in their military service there was nothing old-fashioned. They were | 
up to all the impulses of their time, and foremost in the recognition of! 
all projessional improvements. “ My colonels” Wellington loved to ca!l | 
them. They were bis comrades as well as his aids and instruments. But 
he was so shocked at the amount of wounds—grave wounds—which they | 
suttained that he gave his opinion that they bad had enougb, and should | 
remain at home. In that particular cage his opinion did not prevail with | 
them, and as soon as they were fit for duty they were again in his train. 
In 1811 Charles bad ridden ninety miles to an expected battle-field, bis | 
head bandaged for a dreadful wound in the face, received at Busaco, 
when, on nearing the scene of conflict, he met soldiers bearing a litter of | 
branches covered with a blanket. It was George with a brokea limb. | 
Presently he met another litter. It was William, declared to be mortally 
hart. Charles looked after them, but rode on into the fight. William’s 
wound was not mortal, but the pain of it remaived for life. He was | 
wounded four times ia the Peninsular War, received seven decorations 
for that service, and was made K.C.B. We all remember how Cherles| 
was sent for when India was in a critical condition, as the on!y man who | 
could retrieve the military 1ule; and how “all the young men were | 
obafiog to go out with him,” as was said at the time; and what he did 
to enable us to survive the mutiny which he would bave prevented if he | 
bad had the whole power in his own hands. We all probably remember | 
Wellington’s letter to Lady Sarah Napier, announcing that George had 
lost an arm at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. Most of us, it is to be 
hoped, kuow William’s “ History of the Peninsular War,’’ which, read 
aloud by firelight, kept our soldiers awake and happy in the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol. We tre all aware that we have always regarded the 
Napiers as soldicrs for Eogland to be proud of. In contemplating Re- 
Pan ape ety oy wemny of various ages it is well to gatber up and put to- 
gether what We have kuown of this group of brothers, to substantiate to 
ourselves the pride and sati-faction of having seen in our own country 
the model soldiers of our time. 

One characteristic trait in Sir William Napier was, that he never let 
pass among his intimates euch expressions es “ the lower orders’ and | 
“common soldiers.” When assured that the expression “ lower orders” | 
referred not at all to quality, but only to social arrangement, he was pa- 
cified ; but in the other cage be stood bis ground. He insisted that there | 
is no such thing as a common soldier in England ; we bave “ privates,” 
bat we bave no “common eoldiers.” This lofty and vigilant military 
spirit, appearing in daily discourse, is the same which manifested iteelf 
in an admiration of his enemy too chivalrous for his age to comprebend. 
We certainly dissent, one and all, now from his estimate of the first Na- 
poleon ; but it was an error on the right side at the time ; and to bo- 
nour and learn from the genius of the foe always has been, and always | 
will be, regarded as a sure sign of a generous and elevated military | 
quality. 

It is not long since we parted with the laet of these hero-brothers ; and 
the civilian brother, Richard, who manifests the family spirit and accom- 
plithments in bis own way, still survives. Sir George Napier died in 
1855, Sir Charles in 1853, and Henry a few weeks afterwards. Sir Wil- 
liam lived, in spite of bis wounds and an avequalied number of challenges 
arising out of his History, to the age of seventy-five, dying in February 
of last year. Their wouderful couotenances are familiar to most of us 
through the frontispieces in Sir Charies’s * Life and Correspondence” 
and the print-sbop windows. The fiery-eyed Charles, and William, a 
perfect Jupiter Tonans, once seeu can never be forgotten ; and the im- 
pression of their heroic quality, showao in every intellectual and social 
act, leaves the same kind of ineffaceable impression on the imagination | 
as the gaze of that eye and the glory of that brow. In the age of the | 
Napiers, Eogland may be as proud as ever of her soldiers. 


Haragret Martiveav. 
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FUNG AND KUNG. 

When it was told in Europe that the Emperor Hien Fung had “ moun. | 
ted the dragon,”’ the intelligence was received with a sublime indifference. | 
No one cared one farthing whether Hien Fung was dead or living. No | 
one considered it to be a bit of news worth repeating in Pall Mall. Punch | 
made a good joke about it, but it was the only funeral compliment which | 
Hien Fung received in Furope. Who can care for a man with such a ridicu- 
lous name, and who lived such a long way off? Ifhe had been some puissant | 
Prince known to the Almanach de Gotha, although his Royal domicions had 
been less than an English squire’s park, nations would have mourned for 
him. But, instead of wearing cocks’ feathers upon his helmet, he wore 
peacocks’ feathers upon his cap ; instead of broad ribands upon his breast, 
he wore a red coral ball on the top of his head. What possible interest 
could any civilized man take in such a barbarian ? It is all very well to say 
that this Hien Fung was the absolute master of one third of all mankind. | 
that a missive from him gave an impulse to all humanity, its force in- 
creasing in a ratio proportioned to the distance from the seat of his Go- 
veroment. Itis very easy to show that the personal character of this 
ridiculous Hien Fung held poteut influence over the fortunes of all maa- 
kind ; devoting this thirty millions to famine, and that thirty millions 
to fire and sword ; piochiog the little islands of the West, and drawing 
tea tribute more certainly from the feminine portion of creation than the 
Father of Christendom draws Peter’s pence ; openiog wide or shutting | 
ajar factories in Old and New England, and in Germany and France. It is 
not difficult to demonstate that a letter from this living original of many | 
@ groterque chimneypiece ornament would make India tremble for ber 
opium revenues, cause a muetering of all the hosts of Russia, give the | 

oglish Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being a serious fit of 
disquietcde, and create a sensation upon the money marts of Europe. 
But all this is vain to excite any interest in the life or death of such a. 
person as Hien Fung, a personage entirely out of society, for whom no- | 
body goes into mourning, and who was not decorated with any known | 
order, not even with that of Albert l’Ours or of the Lion of Zéring. 

So far as the defunct individual is in question, it would be quite just 
that be ebould die as a dog dies, and be torgo:ten as @ dog is forgotten. 
The filthiest of the Roman Emperors was not so filthy as Hien Fung. 
Continual drunkenness was the most respectable of his vices. His reign 
for ten years has been a reign of disaster to the whole Chinese Empire. 
When he came to the throne the system was over-ripe, and was tending | 
strongly to decay, but it had not quire lost the vigour of ancient timer. | 
It was something like Rome, where the honest pietist must not go to 
seek for piety, and where the thunders which create such loud echoes at | 
the other end of Europe are the objects of vulgar scoff at home. So in 
Pekin there was not mach reverence for the Celestial magnificence of | 
the Emperor, but the provioces were raled by his missives, and the po- 
pulace paid obedience to Imperial orders. Under Hien Fung, however, 
even this became impaired. The impulses of an intelligent brain sank 
to the grade of a mere galvanic action. Under a strong master China 
was still capable of being a powerful nation; bat it requires a great | 
vital force to make the nerves play throaghout such a body. Hien Fang 
was a mere voluptuary ; tbe impulse from the bead was gone ; limb after 
limb, the mighty body felt the tremor of paralysis fall upon it, and now 
it has ceased to be an organ’zation. Chiaa is no longer China ; it is “a 
geographical expression.” It is eighteen provinces tor which more than 
eighteen different factions are fighting. There are wild independent 
tribes in the parts bordering upon Thibet who repudiate all accountabi- 
lity to Pekio. Further towards the centre there is a faction with a new 
name and a recent origin, who sweep up and down the country between 
the Yellow River and the Yang-tse. Then there are our old friends the 
Taipings at Navkin, and there are pirate associations under a bandred 
different names all along the islet-iringed coast. A great deal of this is 


even an energetic man could have infused new vigour into this moulder- commonly ended by dictating terme of bomiliaticn to his fallen enewy. | certain, aud an ample supply, 


| bad Jearned that by economizing his foreign duties he could afford not 


Loch and Mr. Parkes had been released from their confivement io Pekin 
ao imperative order came down from Zehol for their immediate decapi- 
tation. The creatures who dictated that order were reckless of every- 
thing beyond their own safety, and the Emperor who signed it was 
probably uaconscious of what be was doing. Tae personal character 
of such @ potentate as this, who can make his mark upon our estimates 
and upon our armies, ought to be a matter of some interest even in Pall- 
mall and Dowaing-st: eet. 

We crave to be excused, therefore, in feeling some interest as to what 
manner of successor th's defunct Emperor is to have. He left an iofant 
son, and the last advices say that his son has been nominated to the suc- 
cession by the late Emperor’s will, and that be has been proclaimed to 
the people and hastily recognized by Russia. The uninformed sympa- 
thies of the West will vaturally rise in favour of the child. Nothing is 
more natural, according to our notions, than that the child should suc- 
ceed his faiher. Such, however, are not the ideas of the East, Accord- 
ing to the Mabomedan law the succession is not to the son, but to the 
eldest male of the family, as we lately saw in the case of both Turkey 
aod Egypt. The Chinese have no special law of succession. There the 
eldest son bas bardly ever ded, but cbe rec dations of expe- 
dieucy and of family claims bave been allowed to mingle with some re 
gard to the ination of the d d Emperor. In the present instance 
the choice of an infant seems to point to a desire to retaia the power of 
empire in abeyance, and to hold it as a prize for contendiog factions. 
Every Government which bas marked China as a prey must wish to see 
ao infant upon the throne at this crisis. Every Goverumeat which is 
desirous to see that Great Empire recover itself must be anxious as to 
what party and what priocipies are to reign in bis name. It is a matter, 
of course, ia which we bave no more right to interfere than we bad with 
the succession to the throne of Spain in the days of Don Carlos, or with 
the settlement of the Danubian Privcipalities, or with the internal affairs 
of Tarkey. The non-intervention which we have always so consistent! 
practised in all these cases must be rigidly followed also ia this. Suill, 
however, we mast watch the progrees of affairs there with that degree of 
interest with which a sharebolder may watch the proceedings of a Board 
of Directore. To interpose would be an impertinence, bat he well knows 
that he will have to pay heavily if things go wrong. So it is with our 
interests in China. There seems to be but one man in that land who is 
any way equal to the exigeacics of bis age. That one man is Prince 
Kung. According to the custome of China, his pretensions to the throne 
would, from birth and position, be better founded than those of apy other 
person ; and, as to the will of the late Emperor, it is very questionable 
=e Hien Fung bas for mapy years been ir a condition to make a 
will. 

Let that, however, pass. The Chinese must settle their succession 
among themselves. Whether, however, Prince Kang will succeed in 
obtaining the direction of the Government under any title, or whetver 
the old war party, who beld possession of the Emperor, will now retain 
possession of the Government, must determine the character of our tu- 
ture relations with China. It the old party should predominate, thea the 
old system will go on. The officials throughout the Empire will still be 
compelled to send up all the revenue they can rqueeze out of the pro- 
vinces, in order that it may be equandered in Pekin. The great works 
of embaukment and irrigation will be allowed to go still further to de- 
struction, the armies of robbers whom iil-government has bred will still 
range without effective resistance throughout the cities and the cultiva- 
ted plains, and China will soon be what the African cities and cornfields 
were when the Vandals had successively passed over them with massa- 
cre and destruction. If, on the contrary, Kung should obtain adminis- 
trative power we may hope for better things. That Tartar Priuce is 
said to possess both energy and patrictism, and to be free from the silly 
conceit of the old school of Chinese statesmen. In the absence of the 
Emperor be bad done something towards introducing order into the 
fiuances. He had given the collection of the Customs into the bande of 
Europeans, und he bad supported them both in their firm requisitions to 
restrain all illegal exactions on the part of the Chinese Mandarios, and 
also in their insistaoce upon having the legal dues from the foreign mer- 
chants. He had, moreover, commenced the task of organizing a steam 
fleet, to be manned and commanded, not by the refuse of all nations, but 
by officers in whom the world would have confidence. With this fleet 
he hoped to police the river which is the great 
to drive the pirates from its waters and the robbers trom its banks, 
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only to do this, but to place a surplus in the Pekin Treasury, which 
mast increase ae peace spread over the country ; aud he had become 
convinced that in the increase of foreign commerce and io intimate in- 
tercouree with Europeans lay his best hopes of a good revenue and a 
quiet country. In fact, he bad returned to the old traditions of China 
when the scivuce and skill of the West were employed in the service of 
the Empire. The death of Hien Fung and the coutest for power now 
going on in Pekin have put all this in jeopardy. Upon the issue of the 
intrigues now in action In that capital hangs for us the great difference 
whether we eball have to maintain at the sword’s poiat what we have 
gained wiih such great sacrifice, or whether, without any further eacri- 
fice than that cf actiog with commercial honesty towards the Chiuese 
Government, we shall obtain more than the full fruition of all the hopes 
with which we went into the last Chinese War.— Zunes, Nov. 11. 


an 
THE LORD MAYOR’S BANQUET. 
SPEECHES OF THE U. 8. MINISTER AND LORD PALMERSTON, 


On Saturday, the 9th inst., being Lord Mayor’s day, conformably with 
a custom which has obtained for more than six bundred years, Aldern.an 
Cubitt went in state from Guildball to Westminster, a‘tended by mm- 
bers of the Court of Aldermen, all the principal officers of the Corpora- 
tion, and the representatives of most, if not all, of the ancient livery 
companies, to be presented to the Barons of the Exchequer on his elee- 
ticn, for the second time in succession, as Lord Mayor of London. 

The accustomed inaugural entertainment took place in Guildball in 
the evening. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been responded to, the Lord Mayor 
rose and said :—I have now to propose to you the health of a distin- 
guished body of men, whose mission is the loftiest which can be commit- 
ted to any clase. To the geutlemen whose health I am now about to pro- 
pose is committed the charge of preeerving the peace of the world. I 
allude to the diplomatic body. But for their exertions, their talente, 
tact, and ability, there have beeu hundreds of ovcasions durieg the Jast 
fifty years in which we might bave beea iavolved in war. We have bere 
to-night several gentlemen, the elie of their respective countries, chosen 
for their great ability and knowledge, who are sent here to represent 
their respective countries, to negotiate all questions, difficult or easy, to 
save us from that resource which would | us in great calamities. lam 
about to associate with this toast the name of a gentleman whose mi 
most necessarily, under the circumstances, be occapied much with the 
affaires of his owa country, which, unbappily, is at this moment in a con- 
dition to require the sympathies of the world. In no country will those 
sympathies be yielded more readily than in this. (Cheere.) I need not 
say I allude to America. I will associate with this toast the name of the 
American Minister, and I can assure him—taking on myself for the mo- 
ment to be the exponent of the feelings and sen te of this great city, 
over which I have the honour to preside—I can assure bim of the entire 
sympatby of the citizens of London, and I think I may say of the whole 
British people. I can assure him that our most earnest desire is to see the 
day when those difficulties, which we bope are ouly temporary, shall be 
entirely eradicated from the eoil of that great and free country. (Loud 
cheers ) 

His Excellency the American Minister, who was most cordially re- 
ceived, ia reply to the toast, said :— 

“My Lorp Mayor, Lapies ano GenTLeMen— ; 

“In bebalf of my brethren of the Corps Diplomatique I desire to express 
ocr grateful thanks for the compliment which you bave paidit. I take 
pride in being a member of that body, not for any trifling personal distine- 
tion it may give me, but because it opens an opportunity for doing good. 
Whatever may have been eaid of diplomacy, it bas ever seemed to me 
one of the great inventions of moderna times. Its mission is to preserve 
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baustion it eoon brings on, not less than the growing influence of 
opivion throughout the civilized world, teaches a lesson of patien 
for bearance that gives full play for active intervention of a w 
tiator. A friendly voice may then soothe the waves ia the midst of their 
agitation, aud reduce the eurface once more to a sunny calm. (Cheers.) 
* There is, moreover, another beneficial change, of a still later date, 
which I will take the liberty to notice as having happened to the diplo- 
macy of nations. Not a great while ago it had the reputation of beia 
tricky and false—ot taking advantage of the secrecy with which it 
| was conducted to play an unfairgame. The history of the past is filled 
with examples of eminent men wao cousidered it the height of merit to 
show skill io outwitting their neighbours in negotiation. Iodeed, there 
is an anecdote told of a very distinguished public character of the last 
age in France—I know not with what justice—that such was the reputa- 
tion he had obtained as an adept iu deception at one part of his life 
that from that time he made up his mind always to tell the tratb, being 
confident nobody would ever think of believing him, and that thus he 
might the better conceal his objects. (A laugh.) Be this as it may, 
I prefer to appeal from the old example of Prince Talleyrand to the 
later one of the veteran diplomist of your own country, who, a‘ter serv- 
ing a long career of distinction abroad, has come back to enjoy the 
honours be has won so well in a green old age at home. I allude to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—(cheers)—who, in the testimony he gave 
before a nittee of Parlia recorded his deliberate opinion that the 
present practic: in negotiation, so far as bis experience went, was plain 
and straightforward, and in good faich ; that there was little desire for se- 
crecy merely as a screen for deception, aud that most countries acted un- 
der a eenze of their share of responsibility for honesty of conduct before 
the world. I say that I prefer to adopt this later theory on wy coming ix as 
a member of the Diplomatic Corps, because I should scarcely know bow to 
act upon any other. In America we are so used to speaking what we 
think—perbaps with too much freedom—and I have got into such a habit 
of it, I should not be fit to come to play my part here if I were expected 
by my employers to say what I did not mean. (Cheers.) Permit me, 
then, to assure you that my main object has been, and is, to endeavour 
to continue and perpetuate the friendly relations that have so long exis- 
ted between the two countries. (Cheers.) Indeed, I see the strong- 
est reasons why they should never be changed. (Cheers.) To be 
sure there are many points in which we materially disagree, and 
there will be people on both sides whose disposition will be to magnify 
them. You do not approve our democracy ; we do not appreciate your 
| distinctions of rank, You think us altogether too free and easy ia our 
| ways; we consider you far too stiffand stately. All this may be so, and 
| yet so long as there is a broad ocean between us I see no reason why we 
| may not indulge our respective tastes without risk of difficulty. Oa the 
| other haud, I perceive many and vastly higher particulars in which we 
harmonize. (Cheere.) Surely it must be remembered that, with -= 
the exception of the last eighty years, we claim to be joint beritors wit 
you in all that is great and noble in your past history. Every bold 
| stroke for liberty, whether civil or religious, is matter of pride for us as 
jit is for you. Magna Charta is a common landmark for us all. And if 
from this I turn to the feld of literature or science, where, I ask, is there 
a great name in England which is not equally venerated ia America’? It 
was but the other day that I took a little trip to the Lanks of your little 
river Avon, to visit the birthplace and the last resting place of your 
| great poet, and there I found on the record of the pilgrims who go to 
' that shrine that a great a are from America, (Cheers.) So, 
among philosophers, we know no greater guide than Bacon, ia science 
no higher authority than Newton ; and if 1 may be permitted to come 
down to the limits of your own municipality of London, there is not a 
street, nor an alley, nor a lane which is not scrutinized with eagerness 
| by my countrymen, on account of their associations with persons and 
events of which they have read at home in the bistorical or the literary 
| prodactions of the mother country. (Cheers.) Neither is there a deed of 
| heroism recorded bere that does not elicit ite tribute of applause in the 
| remotest bamlet of the western bemisphere. I have myself met with the 
| story of Grace Darling’s courage stuck up in the small public room of an 
| inn in an obscure American town; so the example of self-devotion of 
| your Florence Nightingale—(cheers)—has raised the admiration and 
| stimalated the ardour of imitation of quite as many of my fair country- 
women as it has done of her own. And perhaps I may be permitted here 
to make an allusion to a bigher character, so far as to say that through 
the breadth of the United S:ates, from sea to sea, the name of her Ma- 
| jesty the Queen is held in the highest honour—(cheers)—not because she 
| is a Queen—no, that’s not the reagon, for there bave been many Queens 
whom we do not admire at all; but because, while a pattern of a daugh- 
ter, and an example of a wife end a mother, she yet rules like a Chris- 
tian Sovereiga over a noble people. (Loud cheers.) It is, then, a com- 
munity of descent, of language, of literatare, of sympatby in all that is 
good and nobie and trae, that teaches the lesson of harmony between our 
respective peoples. I therefore cannot but echo the sentiment with 
which my Lerd Mayor did me the honour to pany the ti 
my name; and, glancing around to the various points where I see the 
word inscribed along these walle, I say also—peace here, peace there, 
and peace everywhere.” (Loud cheers.) be 
*** The Lord Mayor next gave “ Her Majesty’s Ministers,” cou- 
pled with the name of Lord Palmerston. The toast baviog been respon- 
with much enthusiasm, 
aa BA Palmerston, who on rising was greeted with loud and prolonged 
cheering, said—“ It is a great pleasure to those who are engaged in the 
strife of political life occasionally to be invited to these social boards, 
| where they meet in frieadly association those to whom they may be op: 
| in the more active ecenes of their public occupation. And this is, 
ndeed, more easy at the present time than it might have been in former 
periods of our political history. There were periods, not now s0 long 
| distant, when those who were engaged on opposite sides in public life, 
| combined with political antagonism the strongest personal antipathies. 
| Those days are happily over. Those who differ in public life may eome- 
| times differ in regard to the principles of action; they may sometimes 
| differ as to the way in which the common principles professed by both 
are to be carried into action ; but their differences, though they may tend 
|to political antagonism, never lead to personal enmity or dislike. 
Cheers.) Indeed, amongst those who are most distinguished on each 
| side of those tables which are spread—not in this convivial manner—in 
the Houses of Parliament, with materials for mental consumption— 
| (laughter)—those, I say, who sit upon opposite sides of those tables, are 
| men who at different periods of their lives have been united by personal 
| friendsbip, and whose regard has outlived their political separation. 
| (Cheers.) Therefore, I say, gentlemen, that it is far more easy, and far 
| more agreeable now than it might, have been in former periods of our 
| history, for men of different political sentiments to meet, as we are meet- 
ing to night, in the associations of social magi wef to enjoy the festivily 
which the magnificence of this great city affords. You have, my 
Mayor, alluded to the decorations which adorn these walls, I may eay 
that these walls may be sseumed as an emblem of the state of 
feeling of the country. (Cheers.) You have pointed out that this 
| interior abounds with bl of peace, indicative of the anxious 
| desire of the country to preserve to itself the blessings of peace. 
|¢Hear.) But, as we entered these walle, we saw at the portals 
armed men—volunteers. (Cheers.) Aye, voiunteers, who ‘are the em- 
\blems of the resolution of the country to bar the entrance of 
the land to avy who might wisb, wit rude and profane steps, 
/to distarb the peace and tranquillity which reigns withia. (Cheers.) 
| Now, that band of volunteers was not lees emblematical of the feeling of 
| the country because it coasisted of men of matare age and of boys hard) 
| yet able to wield the musket which they bad upon their shou ere e 
| proof, therefore, that young and old combine in this country in a firm 
termination to guard the entrance to the land and to preserve that peace 
| which we all so anxiously desire to maintain, (Loud cheers.) My lord 
| and gentlemen, I may aleo say that we have here peace and plenty to- 
| gether. (Laoghter.) I trust that tbe present condition of the country is 
| pot un analogous to that state, for we bave bad a harvest whicb, generally 
| speaking, bas been good, and the condition of our revenue is altogether 
| eatiefactory—(cheer#)—and al'hough circumstances beyond our control 
| may threaten for a time to interfere with the full supply of that article 
| b is so neceseary for the {odustry—the product ve industry—of the 
+ no doabt the temporary evil will be ye mages of perma- 
apd we eball find in various quarters of the globe a sure, & 
which will render ue no louger dependent 
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ing mass of empire, whether there is within the compass of bumenity a All thie has been materially changed now that negotiatioa always pre- upo 
wer great enough to take this colossal piece of wormeaten ivory and | cedes war, and very often averts it altogether. Indeed, it may safely be | the 
Poa it up in modern gelatine, so as to restore it to its former form and | said that the chain of relations establieched by diplomacy furnishes per- Prone. what 
beauty, no one cai ray. But Hien Fung vas allowed everything to go! petual means for the restoration of friendly feelings between nations. | stances which, if not dealt with by pradence and discret a ben Ar bring 
to ruin. Sunk in borrid sevevalities, be bas all bis reign surrounded When they are ruebing into a state of mutaal irritation, either accident- | jocal disturbances, but I trust they will not extend ss ‘be Atlantis 
bimeelf with the woret part of the Pekin debauche«s. It is they who have | ally or by the agency of ill tempered mieebief-makere on both sides (for | us within their range. (Hear, hear.) On the other fe  ebich no words 
acted in hie name. It is they who have rendered useless all statesmaa-| such people will always be found in every community), then is felt the | we witness with the deepest affliction—with an afflict oe wy td 
like advice, and who have set at nought all the obligations of treaties.| value of an authorized agency ever present to explain mistakes, to cor- | can expreas—differences of the most lamentable kind 7 ° aie fev onto 
It is they who carried him off to Tartary when real danger threatened | rect misrepresentations, and to retract errors in season—to check the we call our cousins and our relations. (Hear, nee. ) Saja eens 
to intrude into their orgies, and who held him in their power to the | growth of the trouble, and restore good feeling. In these later days few | pose yo upon these disputes. It is o_ or ba hee so’ that 
last. It is now snfficientiy ascertained that within a few hours alter Mr.) governments go to wer for the mere love of it. The prodigious ex-! prayer that thoee differences may not be of long co! ) 
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they may speedily be succeeded by a restoration of barmovy and peace 
(Cheers) Gentlemeo, I will not longer detain you. I will only assure. 
you for myself and for my colleagues that we feel proud of being invited 
to meet you on these occasions, that we are proud of the manifestations 
of good will on the part of so large and powerful a portion of our fellow- 
countrymen, and that we look upon the day when we are permitted to 
meet you in tais ball as one of those which are the most agreeable and 
the most honourable of tbe year.” (Loud cheers.) 
es 
THE VALLEY “DES DAPPES.,” 

It is pardonable to feel irritated at the news that the peace of Europe 
is threatened for the sake of a desolate valley in the Jura of which few 
people have ever heard, aod of whose existence many of the best maps 
contain ao trace. But it is not quite logical to couclude—as some of 
our great authorities seem to have done—tbat becaure the subject-matter 
is small, therefore the dispute is trivial. Gibraltar is not a very large 
or a very productive possession, and yet we have fought for it stoutly, 
aod may possibly have to fight for it agaiv. A possession which the 
Congress of Vieana thought worthy of a special disposition, and which 
France bas been coveting for years, may be reasonably presumed to have 
some element of value beyond the mere acreage of the land ; and for 
this reason we may hesitate in yielding such confidence, as Parisian offi- 
cials fiad it convenient to claim, in that pacific solution of the affair 
which we are told has been arranged by MM. Thouvenel aod Kero. A 
glance at a good military map will betray to the most careless observer 
what that element of value is. The country called the Pays de Gex, oo 
the south-eastero slope of the Jura, overhangs Geneva and Nyon, and 
though it does not run down quite to the edge of Lake Leman, would 

et enable its possessor at any moment to seize the nortbern shore. This 

ays de Gex belongs to France, and the oulydraw back to its atility 
for aggressive purposes is that it has but one military road through 
the Jura to Paris, and that that road passes for three or four miles 
through foreign territory. It can be reached, indeed, by a circuitous 
route which pierces the Jura eouthward of Geneve. But the great road 
from Dijon to the Pays de Gex passes through aa outlying corner of 
the Canton of Vaud; and this corner bears the name of the Vallée des 
Dapper. Barres and small though it may be, it bas therefore a conside- 
rathe strategic value. So long as it remains in the bands of the Swise 
Goveromeat, it will act as a formidable obstacle to French aggressions. 
It would force a French army either to make a large bead to southward, ; 
or to drag their artillery across the mountains over the common country 
roads. It is perfectly true that such obstacles would not arre-t the march 
of an able genera). The position might be stormed, or it might be 
turoed. No strategic position offers an absolute security. But still it 
= for a great deal in the elements by which the victory is ultimately 

ecided. From the day of Thermopyl to that of Manassas Gap, moun 
tain gorges bave proved no contemptible auxiliaries in r+ pelliag the in- 
vasion of overwhelming numbers. The Swiss Coofederates are not, 
therefore, squabbling about a wifle, or venting their ill-temper in an- 
reemly petulance whea they refuse to acquiesce tubmissively in this un 
provoked robbery. 

But they have a deeper cause for alarm than the mere lozs of a strat- | 
egic position. The present dispate comes in a sequence of events which 
give to it in their eyes a terrible significance. The position of the Gease- 
vese is like that of the prisoner in the iron cell, which closed upon bim 
by degrees, night after night, till in the end it crushed him. Since the 
annexations of last year, the Canton of Geneva lies, a thin wedge in- | 
serted into the territory of France—as it were a morsel between the 
jaws of some enormous monster opened to receive it. The Saléve of 
Savoy commands it on tue one side—the slopes of the French Pays de 
Gex command it on the other. The deglutition is proceeding with a 
slow bat inexorable progress, which the petty force of Switzerland is 

werless to resiat. Each successive movement of the Emperor's policy 

ixes the clutch of France more firmly upon all the territories which 
have the ill luck to border on the Simplon road. It is not merely that 
Chablais was annexed last year, and fortified, contrary to treaty, and 
that now the key of the passes by which the lower parts of Vaud are laid 
- has been seized. For the last eighteen months the secret diplomacy 
of the Emperor has been in ceaseless activity. Elsewhere he does not 
appear to be a troublesome neighbour. All along bis Spanish and his 
German frontier jear after year passes without aoy approach toa col- 
lision. The other Swiss Cantons that adjoin bis territory—Bale, Berne, 
and Neufchatel—are never vexed with diplomatic difficulties. But, by 
a strange fatality, be is always suffering soméd wrong from the Contons 
which lie near, or command the Simplon road. Even in the distant 
Valais there was a “ question,” arising out of some railway fracas ; and 
in the Cantons of Vaud und Geneve such questions are incessant, It is 
impossible that the Swiss Confederacy can mistake the meaning of these 
singular coincidences. The Italian people ehow strong symptoms of a 
desire to break loose from Imperial tutelage ; and, to keep alive in 
Italy a ealutary awe of bis power, the Emperor feels that he must be 
master of the Alpine passes that command it. Mont Cenis, by a bold 
act of - is already bis ; and the Simplon is marked out for the 
next prize. may be in strict accordanve with the doctrine of natural 
frontiers that the three Rhone Cantons should be annexed to France ; 
buat the amputation is a severe one, and the Confederation must be ex- 
cured for wiccing a little at each stage of the operation. 

Concerning the legal merits of the case—if so trivial a consideration 
is worth a passing allusion—there is no embiguity. It might have been 
betier, perbaps, if the negotiators of Vienna bad been less addicted to 
half measures. To give the pass to one party, and the territory which 
the pass opened to another, wasan almost . .rtain recipe for engendering 
a quarrel. If they were afraid that the possession of the Pays de Gex 
would be misused by France, the entire transfer of it would have bred 
less bitterness than the transfer o/ the pase that led to it. Some euspicion 
of these resulis appears to bave occurred to them, fir the Pays de Gex 
was actually offered by Alexander to Vaud ; but the Canton hesitated, 
and Alexander’s volatile attention flitted off te something else. Accord- 
ingly, the old frontiers were restored uncbangsd, as they bad existed pre- 
viously to 1789. “La Vallée des Dappes ayant fait partie du Canton 
de Vaud, lui est recdue,’”’ was the concise decree by which the proprietor- 
ship of this conteeted pass was settled, and to which the signature of the 
French Plenipotentiary, among others, was affixed. Bat the Powers were 
not eatitfied with simple declaration. They pledged themselves not only 
to recognise, but to enforce, Switzerland’s claim to her newly-defined 
frontier. If the popular code of public etbics had not long ago pro- 
claimed the absolute invalidity of treaty pledges, the following un- 
dertaking might juvolve embarrassing duties just at present :—“ Les 
Paissances qui ont signés la déclaration de Vieone du 20 Mars” (the de- 
claration we bave — quoted) “reconnoissent d’une maniére for- 
melle et authentique par le present acte la neutralité perpetuelle de la 

, et lui garautissent |’inviolabilit¢ de son territoire circenscrit dans 
ses nouvelles limites.” But as the same four Powers who signed this act 
pledged themselves on the very same day, in far stronger language, never 
to permit a Bonaparte to hold supreme power in France, there might be 
an awkwardness in insisting too strongly on the sacredness of our treaty 


ons. 

1s will be a dark stain upon the character of the Emperor Napoleon if 
be persists in inflicting these wrongs on Switzerland, to which he owes so 
much. The Canton of Vaud, which he bas epecially injured, bas loyally 
stood by his family through good and evil report. When Napoleon went 
to Elba, his relations were sheltered in Vaud, in epite of the remonstrances 
and threats of the Allies ; and when he disembarked agaio io France, 
Vaud, almost alone among the Confederates, steadily refused to agree to 
the passage of the Allied armies through its territory. To the Confede- 
ration at large be has more distinctly personal obligations. He was a 
naturalized citizen of Thurgau, and resided there for more than twenty 

ears. In 1838, after the failure of his enterprise at Strasburg, M. de 

olé attempted to force the Confederation to expel bim from their bor- 
ders. The French Ambassador was directed to ask for bis passports un- 
less the demand for Lou's Napoleon's expulsicn were obeyed. But the 
Swies Government loyally braved the whole power of France rather than 
forsake the friendlese exile. Eventually, he retired of hie own accord, 
and, in departing, liberally scattered professions of gratitude, which pos- 
sibly he then thought that he should falfil, Isit possible that he ever 
veal over the language of his farewell toSwitzerland? “ In leaving to- 
day, of my own free will, the only country in Europe where I have 
found protection and support—ia |: aviog a spot which bas so many 
claims upon my affection, I trust that I have shown to the Swiss people 
that I was wortby of the interest and the esteem which they have so 
nobly shown for me. Never shall I forget the attitade of the Cantons 
which pre eens themselves so courageously in my favour. I 
hope that this separation will not be eternal; and that the day will 
come when, without comprcmisinog the interests of two nations who 
ought never to be enemies, I shall be able again to seek the retreat 
which, by a residence of twenty years, and by the rights of citizenship 
that I bave acquired, had become to me a second country.” The day on 
which he should tread again the soil of Switzerland has never yet 


braid bim with bis ingratitude if be were to euffer bis eyes to rest again 
upon the scenes where be enjoyed a shelter so generous and +o thankless, 
aod where he penned, perbaps sincerely, those fervent promises eo basely 
since belied. This disgraceful page ia bie bistory is not without wara- 
ing for others. It bas not been uncommon in England to bear bis al- 
leged predilections for us, and his recollect ons of English exile, dwelt 
on as a ground for relying upon his fidelity as an ally. Let those whom 
such a solace bas comforted bethink them bow be bas dealt with the land 
which he named his second country. and which risked its national ex- 
istence on his bebalf.—Saturday Review, Nov. 9. 
— 


TEN DAYS AT COURT. 


The Queen, after the Investiture on Friday the lst inst., of the first 
batch of Knighte of the new Indian Order, gave a grand dinner at Wind- 
ror Castle, at which were presert the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, 
the Princess Hohenlohe, the Mabarsjab Dhbuleep Singh, the Duchess of 
Wellington, the Earl of St. Germans, Viscount Sydney, the Marquis of 
Ailesbary, Earl Spencer, Sir Charles Wood, Viscount Gougb, Lord Har- 
ris, Lord Clyde, Sir Jobn Lawrence, Sir George Pollock, and other 


guests —On Satarday, the Queen, with the Princess Alice, walked in the | 


Home Park. The Prince Consort, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, 
the Maharajah Dbuleep Singh, and Earl Spencer, went out shooting. 
The Frince of Wales left Windsor Castle in the afternoon for Madingley 
Hall, Cambridge. The following visitors left the Castle : The Duchess 
of Wellington, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Earl of St. Germans, Earl 
Spencer, Viscount Sydoey, Sir Chas. Wood, Gen. Viscount Gough, Geo. 


Lord Clyde, Lord Harris, Sir J. Lawrence, and Gen. Sir George Pollock. | 


The royal dinner party iociuded the Belgian Minister and Madame Van | 
de Weyer.—On Sunday, the Royal family, visitors, and suite, attended 
Divine Service in the Private Chapel. The Very Rev. the Dean of 


Windsor performed the Service, and administered the Holy Sacrameat — , 


The Prince of Hobenlobe arrived from the Vontinent on a visit to her | 


| the aesembled guests and the cilizens of London to a dissertation on the 
civil war in which his country is unbeppily engaged.—Lord Palmerston 
said neither more nor less than the leading members of his Cabinet 
have said, with the same openness, on rundry occasions.—Mr. Yancey, 
who, with Mr. Dudley Mann, was the guest of some individual member 
| of the Fiehmongers’ Company—not formally entertained by that corpo- 

rate body, as the mischief-makiog Herald would intimate—was, of course, 
| leas reserved, in reply to a toast expressing a hope that peace might 
| speedily be restored. He argued in terse language the rights of the 
| South, and expressed bis belief that there could be no hope of peace, un- 

til Southera independence is acknowledged.—Having said s0 much, 

out of deference to the many who dwell with eagerness upon everything 
| that falls from certain lips, we make only one remark ere we pass on. 
If these three speeches had not been made or had not beén reported, the 
world would have been about equally wise, and the position of the three 
parties most affected would have been precisely the same. 

Far more stirring is the intimation conveyed in the few ominous 
| words, “starvation in Ireland,” which head occasional paragraphs or 
| articles in British papere. It is too true. Suddenly, no less than sadly, 
the news comes upon us that in many districts of the island, and those 
the poorest, the potato crop has failed in quantity or quality or both, 
and another eeason of gaunt distress stares the wretched inhabitants in 
the face. We feel aesured however that, though theoretically the ten- 
der mercies of the Whigs are cruel toward the poor, the Government will 
be prompt to renew on a large scale the methodised relief afforded during 
the years 1846-7. In these days, no political party ia Eagland can afford 








Majesty, The Mabarajab Dhaleep Singh left the Castle—On Monday, to fold its hands when a national calamity supervenes. Indeed, as earnest 


Nov. 4. the Queen drove out in a carriage and four. The Prince Con- 
sort went to the Wellington College. Prince Leopold left Windsor Castle 
for Folkestone, to embark for the Continent, ia charge of Major Gen. 
Sir E. Bowater, who is accompanied by his family. The young Prince, | 
being in delicate health, is to wioter at Cannes. The Royal dinner party | 
included the Dean of Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, and Capt. Roes. — 

Oa Tuesday, the Prince Consort, accompanied by the Priace of Holen- | 
lohe, went out shooting —Oa Wednesday, the Queen drove out in a car- 
riage-and-four. Tbe Prince Consort weat to London, and visited the Great 
Exhibition Building and the Horticultural Gardens at Kensington, and 
proceeded atterwards to Hanover-rquare, to preside at a meeting of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, returniog to Windeor ia the af- 
ternoon. The Priuce of Hohenlobe took ese of Her Majesty, and accom- | 
panied the Prince Consort to London.—On Thared iy, the Queeo, accom- 
panied by Prince's Alice, drove out in a carriage and four. The Priace 
Consort rode out on horseback. The Princess of Honenlohe left Windsor 
by an early train for the Continent. The Prince Consort accompanied 
ber to the South-Western station. The Grand Dake and Grand Dachess 
Constantine, with the Gracd Duchess Olga, and the Duke of Cambridge, 
arrived in the afternoon on a visit to Her Majesty —Oa Friday, the 
Queen, accompanied by the Grand Duchess Constantine and Princess 
Alice, drove out in au open carriage and four. The following visitors 
arrived at the castle: Earl Granviile, the Duchess of Wellington, Earl | 
and Countess Russell, and Viscount and Viscountess Sydney. The Prince 

Consort. the Grand Dake Constantine, and the Duke of Cambridge, went 

out shootiog. accompanied by Earl Granville ani Viscount Sydaey.— | 
Oo Saturday, the Priace of Wales arrived from Cambridge. Toe Duke 
ot Oporto and the Duke of Beja paid a visit to ber Majesty privately, to 





of its intention to act, the Goveroment has begun to investigate ; and we 


read of the Irish Secretary and the Chief of Constabulary being eent off 
immediately on a tour of inspection, preparatory to the adoption of alle- 
viating measures, 

The precise extent and the definite aims of the Expedition to Mexico 
are still somewhat obecure, though the tripartite Treaty bas been signed. 
Participation, it seems, bas been positively offered to the United States, 
as immediately interested in the issue. Possibly the forthcoming Presiden- 
tial Message wi!l throw some light upon the nature of the overtures made, 


| acd upon the views of the Wathington Cabinet ; though, having for years 


past d d the unreasonablene:s and inadmissibility of the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine, we bave no hesitation in eurmising that any protest 
based thereupon will be respectfully put aside by the powers iu question, 
We believe aleo that the same course would have been adopted two years 
ago, if circumstances had then led to joint action ; and we pen this re- 
mark in reply to the charge sometimes expressed, that Great Britain, 
France, and Spain are taking advantege of the internal troubles of the 
Union. Meanwhile, notwithstanding the gloomy condition of our manu. 
factaring localities, the prospect of disease and desolation in Ireland, and 
the doubts that hang over all questions of European polity, Consol 
bave risen to 94. Can this be owing to the ay pearance of a liitle para- 
graph in the London Observer, sometimes supported to enjoy the privilege 





receive ber condolence on the death of Prince Ferdinand of Portugal. | of peeping into the official future? That journal has announced that our 
Tobey were to leave Eogland immediately for Portugal. The Queen, ac-| Army Rstimates are about to be sensibly reduced ! 


companied by the Grand Duchess Alexaudra and Princess Alice, drove | 
out in an open carriage. In consequence of the deep mourning the usual | 


That iasolent and d 





priot, the V. ¥. Herald, gets a quiet slap 


feu de joie io honour of the Prince of Wales’s birthday did not take place. | in a Scotch newspaper from Sir James Fergusson, who Was recently tra- 
The Prince Consort, with the Grand Dake Constantine, the Prince of | velling in this country, and was accused by the Herald of being a spy. 


Wales, and the Duke of Cambridge, went out shooting. Earl Granville | 
aod Lord Syduey bad the boavur of accompanying the royal party. The 
Princesses Helena and Louise, and the Grand Duchess Olga, took a drive 


Sir James—whom, it may be remembered, we exonerated at the time 
| from go silly a charge—bas addressed bis constituents in Ayrsbire, and 


in a carriage and four. The Grand Duke Constantine and Grand Dacb- | affirmed that during bis travels he abstained from all intermeddling in 
ess Alexandra of Russia took leave of ber Majesty, and, with the Grand | local strife. He travelled, be says, solely to gain information regarding 


Dachess Olga, left the Castle in the afternoon; a'so tbe Duke 
of Cambridge, the Ruesisn Ambassador and Baroness Brannow, 
the Earl Granvile, the Duchess of Wellington, Earl and Count- 
ess Rauseell, and Viscount and Viscountess Sydney.—-On Sunday, 
the Queen and Court attended Divine Service in the private chapel.— 
Oo Monday, the Queen, with the Princess Helena, rode out on horse- 
back. The Prince Consort went to London, and presided at a meeting 
of the Governors of the Wellington College. The Prince Consort visited 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, at Claridge’s Hotel ; presided io 
the afternoon at a meeting of the Council of the Duchy of Cornwali ; 
aud afterwards left town for Windsor Castle. The Prince of Wales ac- 
companied the Prince Consort to London, and then proceeded to 
Madiogley-ball, Cambridge.—On Sanday, the Earl and Countess of 
Clarendon arrived on a visit to the Queen. The Duke and Duchess of 
Aumale and the Princess of Salerno visited ber Majesty. A telegraphic 
message announced the death of the Kiog of Portugal, first cousin once 
removed to the Queen and Prince. In consequence of the affliction caused 
by this event, the Court would remain in retirement for some days, and 
her Majesty’s projected visit to the Prince of Wales at Madingley Hall, 
near Cambridge, which was to have teken place, was postponed. The 
Earl and Countess of Clarendon left the Castile —Abridged from various 
papers. 
_—_—__— 

UnreasonaBieness or Certain Peorie.—The affair of the 7rent bas 
shown to the world the feelings of our neighbours respecting England in 
one of ifs must cariousaspects. Here, we have a British ship boarded by 
aon American mao-of-war, and several passengers forcibly seized, on the 
plea of their being bound on a journey injurious to the United States. 
They were captured without opposition on the part of the British captain, 
beyond a verbal protest ; the Eoglish Government bave as yet given no 
utterance to their views in the matter ; the English Minister at Wathing- 
ton has not spoken or acted, eo far as is known; in short nothing bas 
been said or done by or on the part of England. And what is the con- 
duct of the United States? Why, baving committed what most people 
think an outrage on Britieh subjects, they threaten to go to war with 
England as a consequence of that outrage. This is exactly the state of 
the case at this moment in the affair of the 7rent: and bow to deal with 
sucb a vation surpasses our ingenuity to conceive. Our only consolation 
is that the right is with us, and such being the case, we must leave the 
result to time and Providence.— Montreal Pilot, Nov. 23. 





To Corresronpents.— W. W. W. The place you name is no¢ a city. 
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The European Record of the Week. 

Partly by mail, partly by telegraph, advices to the 16th inst. from 
Liverpool, and one day later from Queenstown, bave come to band. 
They are full of varied interest, and would command serious attention 
here, were not the public miod almost exclusively occupied with the 
great events occurring around us, and d'spozed in consequence to con- 
cern itself only with such items of foreign news as dovetail more or less 
closely with local circumetances. It was not, therefore, unnatural that 
the debat of Mr. Adams, U. S. Minister to Great Britain, at the Lord 
Mayor’s annual banquet in the Guildball of London, and a few words 
from Lord Palmerston touching American affairs delivered on the same 
occasion, and a epeech made by Mr. Yancey, one of the Commissioners 
from the Confederate States, at another civic banquet of lees importance 
ou the same day—it was no* unnatural, we say, that the reports of these 
various words of mouth should have been greedily read and extensively 
canvassed. We ourselves give place to Mr. Adame’s after-dinner 
oration, in compliment to the position he oceupies ; but it will be 
observed that while he spoke well, in scholarly fashion and gracefully 
dealing with old material, he abstained from all allusion to the 
vital point that must bave pre-occupied his hearers. Herein he exercised 





arrived, and probably never will arrive. Even bis couscience would up- 


a wiee discretion, for he would scarcely have beea justified in treating 


the momentous questions at issue, and “it was not his fault if a New 
York journalist was incapable of understanding that a gentleman could 
enjoy the confidence of the military commanders on both sides, without 
abusing that of either.” Neatly put, Sir James; but you furnish in that 
bit of irony the only imaginable excuse for the Herald. Its Editor is 
utterly incapable of comprehending such an obligation. 





| 
Indications betoken a collapse in that splendid but hollow system of 

French finance and administration, which bas gained over to Imperialiem 
so many admirers in this country. The rumoured return of Mr. Fould 
to office is coupled with conditions that must be gall and wormwood to 
the blinded followers of an idol. The Budget to be voted in detail ; sup- 
| plementary credits not to be decreed, without ministerial consent ; 
the army to be reduced; Rome to be evacuted! Why, these sound 
| like conditions imposed by a conqueror; end indeed we shall 
require some stronger proof than is yet before us, that they have 
been exacted, ere we believe that the collapse has beea so complete. 
Such changes if they actually take place, will of course be put 
forward in less simple guise; and the Moniteur will make it appear 
a very gracious act on the part of bis Majesty, to resign the empty 
national purse. But come what may in the shape of alteration, it 
is certain that the financial pressure has been strong, and that increased 
expenses in every branch of the public service have been found to ac- 
cord most inconveniently aud disastrously with diminished trade and an 
unproductive harvest. Sooner or later, some ruch retribution was sare 
to follow the reckless extravagance of the last ten years ; and it will bea 
blessing for Europe, if the Emperor of the Freach be at last compelled 
to hold his hand.—An article eleewhere on ibe new dispute between 
Switzerland and France, in respect to the Vallée des Dappes, is worth 
perusal. We regret to eee that the very latest accounts speak of another 
violation of Swiss territory near Geneva. 

If we doubt the genuineness of the programme, as a whole, attributed to 
Mr. Fould, we specially doubt that clause in it which stipulates for the 
evacuation of Rome by the French garrison. On the contrary, we look 
for a prolonged occupation of the Pope’s dominions, seeing how stapidly 
the Italians have fallen into the French Imperial trap, and how loudly 
they sre now calling “on to Venice; Rome afterward.” A fresh levy 
of eighty thousand men, ordered in the kingdom of Italy, would seem to 
indicate protracted troubles in (be Southern states, or prospective opera- 
tions in the North. It is true that the temptation to the latter bold at- 
yempt is strovg. Hungary resolutely refuses to become a settled, quiet, 
aiding portion of the Hapsburg domain. No palliatives win ber over to 
the Austrian’s side ; she does but again bide her time. Neither is it cer* 
tain, notwithstanding the vast military resources of the Austrian Empire, 
that it will be able to contend successfully against a combination of 
Hangarians and Italians, should they act in concert, now that the feverish 
condition of Poland and the alienated regard of Russia must forbid all 
hope of renewed assistance from the Czar. 

Upon the last-named potentate troubles appear to thicken. He is still 
far from redliciog the splendid dreams dreamed for him here by Anglo- 
phobiste, who would parcel out the Old World and the New between 
Eastern Absolutism and Western Democracy. Poland, like Hungary, de = 
clines to be coerced or coaxed into amalgamation with the dominant 
race ; “* Young Russia” rears its head in the capital of Peter the Great ; 
and pow the Monarch, jast retursed from the confines of Circassia, learns 
that in that mountainous region fifteen thousand of bis chosen troops have 
been Cisastrously defeated by ten th d of his indomitable foes, with 
a reported loss of six thousand killed and/wounded on his side. Verily 
this is a day of tribulation. It remains only to rejoice that one Sovereign 
has been providentially rescued from a contemplated aseaseination, 
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though we own to no particular sympathy with him. A conspiracy to 
murder the Bavarian King of Greece and the members of his suite is eaid 
to have been discovered. And so closes a rather dreary budget of items, 
to which if we bave omitted to add the death of the King of Portugal, it 
is only because that melancholy event Is devoid of public consequence. 





The American Civil War- 

An eventful week. Much has been done; much bas been said; and 
yet the public is still impatient for more decisive action, still greedy 
for the mere excitement of startling news. We only know that for our- 
selves it will be dificult to compress within our accustomed space the 
merest meation of all that is noteworthy. The sphere of operations is 
eo extended, and the record suggests so many and euch various thoughte, 
that a “ table of contents’ alone would fill up a bulky paragraph. 

The policy attributed to the Administration—namely tbat of striking 
a number of simultaneous or successive blows at points along the 
Southera seaboard—was inaugurated by the euccessful attack upon 
Hatteras Inlet, and still more formally by that upon Port Royal 
harbour in South Carolina, and its posed pation by the Na- 
tional fleet and forces. This stroke has now been followed by the seizure 
of Tybee Island, at the entrance of Savannah river, the forts thereon 
being deserted and no conflict therefore baving occurred. The locality 
is said to offer means for attacking Fort Palaski in the rear, which itself 
is the main defence on the water approach to the city of Savannab. 
This seizure was made by a small detached expedition from Port Royal 
harbour, whence also another one, under command of Brigadier 
General Viele, is said to have started for etill another point, 
probably Brunswick, in Georgia. But this ie not all. Yeeterday’s 
papers were spiced with contradictory accounts of an attack on Pensacola 
and the Navy Yard there, made by the guns of Fort Pickens, which the 
reader knows has been beld by the U. S. forces since the commencement 
of the war, and which has been 0 long “ watched ” by General Bragg 
a the part of the Confederates. The burning of the maritime arsenal 
by hot shot from the Fort, the evacuatioa of Pensacola by the South- 
erners, and the disabling of two or thre: Federal ships-of-war by the 
forts on the main land in possession of General Bragg, are the prominent 
items ; but the record, we say, is somewhat confused. At any rate, the 
successive affairs of Hatteras Inlet, Beaufort, Tybee, and Pearacola, re- 
veal the Government iatention to barrass and alarm the whole coast of 
the Confederacy. Viewed asa military means of bringing about a de- 
sired end, it must be owned that the plan is ably devised. It has also, 
80 far, been conducted with remarkable skill and success. 

The moral means —so to say—which have been or are to be employed 
for the purpose of compelling the South to submit, do not meet the same 
universal praise even here in the North. It is currently reported that 





holds are established in the South, is a contested poiat 


| among the number! 
the degree to which Abolitioniam is to ba employed, where military foot- | “*8°* declared those persons to be actually bearers of despatches, there | 
in the Cabinet at | 


tish Government and people. Whether, in the refined and dignified 
pbraseology of the NV. ¥. Evening Post, “ Ball will this time put on his 
better qualities, and not make a fool of himself for nothing,’’ a very short 
time will show. 

And this reminds us that the Post has taken under ite wing a 
weekly cootemporary—the Scottish-American, published in this city. 
But don’t be too proud, neighboar! the Post is not always to be 
trusted. In its amiable notice of our article of last week, whereof its 
closing words are given above, and wherein it eneers at our “ legal 
learning” and “‘ good-sense,”’ and declares that the “case is already ad- 
judged” acd “ will be dismissed without remark,’ it commences in to- 
tally different vein. Its opening sentence declares that the Aldion“ gives 
a clue to, probably, the only tenable ground of complaint that the Eng- 
| lieh may assert against the act of Captain Wilkes.” The Scottish-American 
is not quite so inconsistent. It only trims and blunders and carps. Not 
prepared, five days after the event was known, to express any opinion of 
its own, it asked for farther time, and so gave in ite last week’s iesue, from 
the pene of two correspondents, two versions of the Slidell-Mason case, 
embodying both sides of it. After twelve days’ reflection, it comes 
out now very gingerly for the American view, already dribbled through 
hundreds of newspaperr. But one point was still doubtful. 
The Albion bad aeserted that the esbip in which Mr. Laurens 
was captured was ao American, not a Dutch veseel. The point 
was hotly contested. There were citations om both sides; but our 
shrewd neighbour was bound to differ from us, and therefore, after 
a solemn pause of twelve days, gives his voice in favour of the Datch. 
What a pity that this careful judge did not read the letter of the Secre- 
| tary to the American Admiralty, dated 11th August, 1780, ordering the 


board, and others ordering certain American men-of-war to convoy this 
flying Dutchman. These letters have been going the round of the 
| press. 
So long as the Albion was published at more than double the price of 
je Scottish American, the latter has permitted the former to pursue the 
}even tenour of ite way. But now bas sprang up in its columns 
}a sudden doubt as to our motives in making the Allion a Bri- 
|tish, and not an American journal. This new-born care will be 
| be viewed, we imagine, with suspicion by the readers of both. At 
| least we shall not, on this occasion and under these circumstances, take 
| the slightest trouble to justify ourselves for the satisfaction of “ our 
| weekly contemporary, published in this city.” 
| One word more, on the real poiut. Mr, Jefferson Davis, we omitted 
| to state, has termed Mesers. Slidell and Mason “ Ambassadors.’ Taere- 
fore they were such, argue some jouraalista, and this Scoto-Americus 
Perbaps, becauee a score of journalists and other 





must bave been despatches seized upon them! Nevertheless, a little bird 


Washington. Assuredly it is fiercely discussed in the public prints, and } whispers us that not the scratch of a pen was discovered. 


by not a few Clergymen in the pulpit, to the great neglect of 
men’s immortal souls, supposed to be in some respects entrusted to 
clerical care. There is not so much said publicly, but strong indigna- | 
tion is cecasionally expressed in private, touching the despatch of a | 
fleet of stone-laden whale-ships and other old and valueless craft, | 
whiok are to be 
ports, with the intention of blotting them out from commerci 
existence. We greatly fear that in perpetrating this deed, the United 
States are laying up for themselves no emall amount of odium in the 


sunk at the entrance of certain contumacious | ‘ b 
ai | We mention this fact, not with any intention of defending bis Lordship | 





Our Legation at Washington. 

For the second or third time, the . Y. Herald announced in its Wash- 
ington despatches published on Wednesday last, that the U. S. Govern- 
ment bad “ detected” Lord Lyons in acting as a medium of communi- 
cation between the Southern Confederacy and their friends in Europe. 


from so groundless and absurd a charge. Thatisunnecessary. We only 


| desire to put on record another instance of the shameless malevolence 
| 


eyes of that civilized world, to which their politicians and orators are 0 | that prevails in the whole cocduct of the journal alluded-to. 


prone to appeal. It is precisely what we might expect of an Austrian | 


despotiem in dealing with a Venice ; it will scarcely read well in the | 


fature history of ihe Great Republic. How such a process moreover, and 
the policy of encouraging emancipation of slaves, can be made to tally 
with “the development of the Union sentiment at the South,” is an | 
enigma we would not undertake to eolve. 

Mr. Jeffereon Davis’s inaugural address to the Congress of the Confe- 
derate States appeared in print early in the week. We cannot extract 
from it anything fresh or definite as regards the future; an ex parte 
review of the past can only be interesting to those who pore over details. 
In fact the only bit of genuine news that reaches us from the South, is 
that the seat of Government is to be transferred forthwith from Rich- 
mond to Nashville. The reasons for this unexpected move are not 
given; but it has, of course, been explained by Northern commentators 
in various modes. Some see in it the exbaustion of Virginia ; some a 
disposition in that State to come back to the Union ; some a desire on 
the part of Mr. Davis to be nearer the scene of probable action during 
the winter. 

Returning to the North, we share with those around us a more than 
usual curiosity as to President Lincola’s Address to the Congress of the 
United States, which is to assemble on Monday next. What will he say 
as to the arrest of Mesers. Slidell and Mason? What of the manner in 
which the war is to be carried on against the South, as regard: the im- 
portant question of slavery? What of the Morrill Tariff, which is as 
injarious to one half of our countrymen engaged in commerce with this 
country, as the civil war is to the other balf? Will he allude to the ex- 
pedition agaicst Mexico, and in what terms? Speculation may well be 
lively. 

We are glad that we can register one improvement in the conduct of 
public affairs here—one in which our countrymen and other foreigners 
have a serious and direct interest. Mr. Seward has at last consented 
that official personages here and at Boston and Portland shall be charged 


The Hon. William Stuart, a passenger by the Viagara arrived at Bos- 
ton, bas probably come out as successor to Mr. Douglas Irvine, Secre- 
| tary of Legation, who recently returned bome. Mr. Stuurt has been In 
the employ of the Foreign Office since 1845, having served in Paris, at 
Rio Janeiro, and at Naplee. 


Faust. 


In the way of Opera and Concert, there is nothing local to announce or re- 

port ; and there is nothing left for us but to hope for better musical times. Not 
| so in the great metropolis of the United Kingdom, where, though this be the 
dull season of the year, unwonted activity prevails, at least among British com- 


posers and vocalists. We have spoken already of ‘‘ Ray Blas,” and its perform- } 


| ance at Covent Garden Theatre by the company of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison ; and we shall have occasion from time to time to notice the produc- 
tion of forthcoming novelties. If we enumerate these to-day, it is only for the 
purpose of pointing out a new-fangled mode, connected therewith, in which 
certain playwrights and critics of London are made to assume a ludicrous pro- 
minence. The Atheneum, several weeks ago, mentioned as follows, what 
treats were in store for the public : 

An operetta by Tom Taylor and F. Clay; “ The Paritan’s Daughter,” an 
opera, by J. V. Bridgeman and M. W. Balfe ; an operetta by F. Maddison Mor- 
ton ; a romantic opera by Jobn Oxenford, Dion Boucicault, and Benedict ; an 
opera by J. R. Planché and W. Vincent Wallace ; an opera by John Oxenford 
and Macfarren ; and the English version of “ Faust,” by M. Gounod. 

Thus it seems that Messre. Tom Taylor, Dion Boucicault, John Oxenford 
(the dramatic critic of the Times), and J. R. Planché, are coming out in new 
characters—not at all in the recognized position of librettists , which used to cor- 
respond with that of the frame to a picture, or the setting to a precious stone. 
Now they even take p d of the , a8 may be seen above ; and we 
shall probably hear anon—in the journals to which they have ready access— 
of Boucicault’s or Tom Taylor's new Opera, as we were wont to hear of similar 
works by Bellini or Donizetti or Meyerbeer. 

As some readers will be curious to know how a Prince acquits himself in an 
unaccustomed sphere of action, we borrow from a London paper of the llth 
inst. the subjoined account of the first of a series of Promenade Concerts at 











with the duty of countersiguing passports. We are glad of this, we say. 
because the working of thie poesport system had come to be weil nigh 
intolerable. The tale of grievances would scarcely be believed, if told. 
So arbitrary indeed was the rule that no one could embark at New York | 
for a foreign port, unless provided with the fiat of the Secretary of | 
State at Washington, that we know a case in which a Brilich 
commissioned officer, arriving here from England for the purpose 
of joining his regiment in the West Indies, lost his passage by the 
steamer Aarnak then on the point of sailing because he had not Mr. Se- 
ward's permission to go—and this although Her Majesty ’s Consul certified 
that the Queen’s Commision was genuine, and that the gentleman who 
bore it was the individual whose name was init. The indignity in this 
case was absolutely inexcusable. 





The Arrest of Messrs. Slidell and Mason. 

Believing it incumbent upon a British newspaper to suggest what 
views might be takea in Great Britain of an international oceurrence singu- 
larly grave, we devoled to them a large space ia our columns of last 
week. Those views, though they neither were nor professed to be legal 
or official, have beea widely animadveried upon—so much eo, that it is 
altogether beyond our ability to attempt any ackaowledgment or reply. 
We must own bowever that in the great majority of instances our argu- 
ments have found slight favour in the eyes of American cotemporaries, 
while at the same time, with very few exceptions indeed, they have 
treated their quasi-opponent with marked courtesy. Still, we find no- 
thing said by any of them that induces us to change our belief that there 
are two sides to this knotty question ; and so we leave it to that serious 
investigation which it will undoubtedly undergo at the hands of the Bri- 


St. James's Hall, organized and conducted by Prince Galitzin, a Russian fanatico 
per la musica. 

M. Musard having withdrawn, Prince George Galitzin enters the arena this 
winter with a similar class of entertainment to that with which the spirited 
Frenchman treated the public last year. There is no reason why promenade 
concerts, directed with energy and enterprise, should pot answer, although it 
must be admitted that a theatre is a far more commodious and otherwise con- 
venient site for them than a music-ball. Whether any one in our time will be 
able to obtain by the same means so wide a popularity as was enjoyed by the 
late M. Jullien seems doubtful. M. Jullien was, sui generis, without a compe- 
titor, and bis mantle yet awaits the shoulders upon which it may fall with be- 
ceming grace. The Mascovite nobleman who has afforded 60 mach gratification 
to the musical world by the specimens he has brought forward of the national 
music of his own country, s, however, many qualifications for the posi- 
tion he appears desirous of attaining. The physical requisites are his—in the 
shape of a commanding presence and a vigorous hold of the conductor's stick, 
with the use of which, moreover, be is thoroughly familiar. To this may Le 
added the important fact that he writes genuine dance music, arranges it for 
the orchestra with happy variety, and makes it “ go” with extraordinary viva- 
city and “ effect.” 

The first concert, on Saturday, offered a favourable example of the style of 
programme which the public may be entitled to expect during the present 
series of concerts, which we understand will extend over six weeks. The band 
—between 70 and 80 in number—is a powerful body of instrumentalists, com- 

rising in its ranks some of the ablest performers of the day. An overture bet- 
ter fitted in every sense to exhibit its quality under a brilliant light than that of 

ende nto“ Ray Blass” could not possibly have been chosen. This, with 
the exception of fragments from a symphony, made up the sum total of the so- 
called “ classical” element with which the instramental part of the selection 
was enlivened. The rest, including even the solo of the evening—Mr. Levy's 
universally known “ Whirlwind Polka,” played on the cornet a-piston with his 
accustomed success—was, with a single excegtion, exclusively dance-music, 
and exclusively from the “repertory” of Prince George Galitzin. Of the 
“ Russian Quadrille,” on Russian airs, the “ Herzen-valse” (both capital produc- 
tions of their order), and of the polkes, “ Julie’ and “ Koziow,” which in 
sparkling prettiness have rarely been excelled, we have more than once spoken. 
The “ Victoria Quadrille,” terminating with ‘God save the Queen,” is scarcely 
jess showy and animated as an orchestral contredanse, while the fantasia, ea- 
titled “ E ipation,” “ dedicaced to the Russian people” —a composition of a 








Captain of the “Continental packet Mercury,’ to take Mr. Laurens on| 


graver tone—evinces, in the opening movement more especially, a command of 
expression through the medium of instrumental colouring from which things of 
a higher class than polkas, galops, and quadrilles may fairly be hoped for. All 
these were admirably given by the band, under the Prince's energetic and well 
regulated ‘* beat,” and received with unqualified marks of approval. The hall 
was not so well attended as might have been desired ; bat in revenge every- 
thing went off with spirit from the beginning to the end of the concert. 
— 


Drama. 


The “‘ Magic Marriage” at Wallack’s, as we anticipated last week, has already 
become an established ‘favourite. Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams continue also 
their pleasant and profitable career at the Winter Garden, alternating their 
Irish and their Yankee parts ; and Miss Laura Keene's ‘‘ Seven Sons” still sur- 
vive and flourish—balderdash and insipidity of dialogue, made more dreary at 
each renovation, being carried off trippingly by dint of gew-gaws and spangles 
and extremely showy spectacular effects, A few words by Planché, quoted 
among our Facts and Fancies, may probably explain furthermore why’ pieces 
poor as this are enabled to hold possession of a metropolitan stage. 

But whatever the demerits or attractions in this case, the ‘Seven Sons” 
would be wearisome to write of or read of. We turn, therefore, for entertain- 
ing material, to foreign sources, and offer the readersa correspondence that has 
greatly amused us, for reasons apparent on the surface. It is thus introduced 
in a letter from Paris of very recent date. 

The theatrical critic of the Opinion Nationale, M. Francisque Sarcey, pub- 
lishes two very piquant letters written to him, respectively, by M. Dion “Bouci- 
cault, the author of “ Colleen Bawn,” and M. d’Ennery, the well-known dra- 
matic writer, who adapted the leading incident of that most successful drama 
for the French stage, in a piece altogether re-written and produced, about a 
month ago, at the Ambigu Comique under the title of the ‘ Lake of Glenaston,” 
The “ Lake of Glenaston” did not find much favour at the hands of the French 
critics generally, and it was, in particular, very severely cut up by the writer of 
the theatrical articles in the Monifeur, who treated it as the joint production of 
M. d’Ennery and M. Boucicault. bags ae M. Boucicault wrote to the Moni- 


teur (which did not insert it) the following letter, now published by the 
Opinion Nationale :— 





| “ Hereford House, London, Oct. 28. 
“The Monifeur of October 22 contains an article on the ‘ Lake of Glenas- 
| ton,’ a new drama by M d’Ennery. In reply to your censure of my part of this 
| work, I am under the necessity of stating that the drama which you have ana- 
| lysed is altogether M. d’Ennery’s, with the single exception of the drowning 
scene, which is of my invention. 
ity The manager of the Ambigu Comique Theatre proposed to me to play my 
| ‘Colleen Bawn’ in Paris, and offered me M. d’EBanery's assistance for its pro - 
daction. I cheerfully availed myself of this opportunity of being presented to 
| the Parisian public, and I sent a French translation of my drama to the thea- 
| tre. M. d’Eonery never allowed me to take any part in the composition of the 
‘Lake of Glenaston.’ He did not even show me his maauscript, and never 
ut himself in communication with me in any way whatever. I went to Paris 
‘or the purpose of arranging the drowning scene, and in the hope of seeing M. 
d’Ennery, or at least of obtaining some news of my work. 

“ Having learned that my fellow labourer (collaborateur) had resolved to de- 
| part entirely from my drama, | — in writing against this injistice, My 
| protest met with no answer. can accept no part in the merit which the 
| ‘ Lake of Glenaston’ may have, and you will allow me, therefore, to decline my 
| part of your criticism concerning it.—Accept, monsieur, the assurance of my 
| most distinguished sentiments. Dion Bovercavut.” 
| _ Before inserting this letter M. Sarcey thought fit to send a copy of it to M. 
| @’Ennery, with a request for an explanation, and he received from that gentle- 
| man the following reply: 

} “Monsiear,—I send you in great baste the information you ask for. The 

manager of the Ambigu Comique lately saw a piece in London, which seemed 
, to him far from good, but which contained a situation and a tableau that all 
| London admired. People rushed and struggled and fought at the door of the 
| English theatre to witness this scene in the water, and the French manager con- 
| ceived the idea that he could make something of this dramatic situation. He 

applied to me to adapt it for our stage. His opinion, which, after reading M. 
| Boucicault’s —_ I entirely shared, was that it should be completely remo- 
| delled, only the lake tableau and two or three other scenes being retained. The 
| rest of the work appeared to us to be written in such a way that it would have 
obtained no success before a French audience. 

“ The task which I was to undertake constitated what the international treaty 
calls—I don't very clearly know why— an appropriation made with good 
faith,’ and in such a case M. Boncicanlt would, according to the treaty, fe 
| been entitled to no share whatever in the author’s profits. I, however, told M. 
| Chilly that I would not so treat the matter.—Upwards of a hundred of my 
| works have been played in London without even so mach trouble being taken 
| as to change the name of the characters; and nobody ever took the trouble, 
either, to call upon me to pay any mouey. Bat France has an old habit of re- 
—— to English ways of dealing (mauvais procédés) by delicacy and cour- 
tesy, and I would not depart from this honourable tradition.—Oar ancestors, 
when the English and French were about to fire bullets at one another, said, 
‘ After you, Messieurs les Anglais.’ In these days, when disinterestedness 
and gentlemanly feeling are in question, we say, ‘ Before you, Messieurs les 
Anglais.’ 

“| therefore told the manager of the Ambigu Comique that I must be at 
liberty to rewrite the piece entirely in my own way ; but that I should certainly 
make over to M. Boucicault the half of that proportion of the receipt which ac- 
cording to the stipulations made with the committee of authors falls due to the 
author of every piece played at the Ambigu. I wrote the piece accordingly ; 
you, monsieur, know what it is; and to enable you to judge between M. Bouci- 
| cault’s prodaction and mine, I cannot do better than send you a translation of 
| the English drama which was sent to Paris by M. Boucicault himself. 

“ M. Boucicault complains that he was not able to see me, and had no oppor- 
tunity of working with me.—If M. Boucicault bad taken the trouble to addreas 
himself to me directly—if he had asked me for a meeting, I should have been 
delighted to see him, and to have made the acquaintance of the fortunate writer 
who has succeeded in fishing up 900,000fr., of author's rights, from the bottom 
of our lake.—If he had asked me to work with him—if he had proposed that 
we should reconstract together the drama which he himself borrowed from a 
novel, my apswer would have been that the translation which he sent to Paris 
was his part of the labour. 

“ And to reassure him as to the way in which I should deal with his piece, I 
should have added this :—M. Emile de Girardin did not hesitate to confide to 
me a play of that eminent authoress called Madame de Girardio, and he did me 
the honour to trust to my experience as to all the alterations to be made.—M. 
Edmund About, whose “Germaine” I adapted for the theatre, would not see the 
piece until it was played, and the compliments which he was pleased to pay me 
would have embarrassed a humility more hamble than mine.—I wrote a drama 
from Eugene Sue's * Wandering Jew,” and the celebrated novelist was so satisfied 
with my work that in my absence he insisted upon a larger share of the profits 
than I required being set apart for me.—To conclude, I had the happy audacity 
to re-arrange a work of our great Balzac, a piece which the manager of every 
theatre in Paris, from the Theatre Frangais down to the Ambigu and Gaité, had 
Pp d p ble. You know that for the last twelve years the 
public bas never ceased to applaud “ Marcadet.” 

“ Such names, I think, might well have reassured the English author, and M. 
Boucicanlt would perhaps not have refused to join such a if a 
monsieur, my warmest salutations. A. D Ewnery.’ 

The critic of the Opinion Nationale, having read the two productions, ex- 
presses his opinion that—although the ‘‘ Lake of Glenaston” is by no means the 
best thing that M. d’Eonery has done, and that its success here is in great part 
due to the excellent acting of Mdme. Jane Essler—yet it is a chef-deuvre in 
comparison with that “ sbapeless monstrosity” called “ Colleen Bawn!”’ 1| have 
geen neither of the two pieces, and consequently have no opinion as to their 
respective merits. 


Fatts aud Fancies, 


In answer to several unexpected enquiries, we beg to state that no 
change whatever is or has been contemplated in the editorial conduct of 
the Albion.—-——We are glad to notice that Professor Agassiz is about 
to contribute to the Adantic Monthly a series of papers on Natural His- 
tory ————“ Instantaneous Photography” advances towards perfection . 
Recently we saw in private hands a photograph of a well-known com- 
mercial millionaire of this city driving a pair of horses (for the posses- 
sion of which he is scarcely less celebrated than for his wealth) at tip- 
top speed. The effect wae admirable, even to the likeness of the cha- 
rioteer——_—— Vanily Fuir is a very clever and amusing publication ; 
bat we thiok it passes the bounds of decency, when it makes the ship- 
wreck ofa French man-of-war the eubject for a poor wood-cut and a 
pointless joke.——_———A French friend in Paris, in whose taste and judg- 
ment we place implicit confidence, begs us to aunounce that M. Saint 
Réoé Taillandier bas jast published a very interesting volume, under 
the title Eerivains et Poetes Modernes. It commences with a treatise on the 
life and works of Seatsfield, “the romance-writer of American demo- 
cracy,” which will rejoice (our friend says) the hearts of Northernere. 
———Married, in Vienna, Canada West, on the 13th inst., “ The 
Chisholm” of Erchless Castle, Inverness-shire, Scotland, to Annie Cecilia, 
youngest daughter of the late Angus M’Donell, Esq., and grand-daughter 
of the late Capt. Chisholm, many years resident in Montreal.———— 
Some persons (says an English paper) are puzzled at the fact that very 
poor pieces, from tragedy to burlesque, have very long runs, and that 
nothing is “damned” now-a-days. One reason for this is, that the au- 
diences are not, as they uted to be, almost exclusively London people, 
who would not have suffered a poor drama to enjoy long life, 
bat mostly successions of visitors to London, who take what 
they can get, and depart with indiffereace—-——The Prince 
of Walee completed his twentieth year on the 9h insl., and 
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left Cambridge for Windsor the day before to epend bis birthday at home. useful to man for food or for labour. He founded the “ Imperial Zoolo- 
He leaves Cambridge finally at the end of this term, probably about the gical Society for Acctimatation,” of which he was elected President in 
10th of December ; and shortly afterwards will proceed to Constantinople | 1855. In connection with this society be is well known in England as 
and make a tour through Turkey, returnivg to Cambridge in May to) having proposed, and endeavoured practically to carry out, the use of 
take his degree. Whether the Queen will then honour the town by her | horeefiesh as an arcicle of food. M. de St. Hilaire’s works on natural his- 
presence, is a question not yet a SR a Lon- | tory are very numerous. 
Sth inet. and crossed to Boulogne, on way to bis seat at) << 

ya eprom from Jerusalem af the 24th + ghana that; THe Masner or Lorp Beavcrerc's Deata.—At Scarborough (during 
the Count de Chambord bad arrived there on the previous day. Imme- | a terrific storm oa the 2od inst.) the strauding of a vessel named the 
diately on alightiog frem his horse the Count proceeded to the Holy Coupland, was atvended with shocking fatalities. She drifted rapidly 
Sepulchre, where a Ze Deum was chanied by the Fathers of the Holy | among the foaming billows, that chased each other like huge mad cata- 
Land. On the 24h, after visiting Calvary, tue Count went to Bethlehem, | racts, until she struck immediately opposite the Spa promenade. In the 
whence be returned the same evening————The Waterloo Chamber, | meantime the lifeboat was manned and sent out to the relief of the 
at Windsor Castle, lately known by the name of the Picture Gallery, has | echooner’s crew, whose dapger was DOW 80 imminent. The sea broke 
been again re christened as “The Lrasic Gallery.” ———— Punch says it upon the sea wall with such terrific violence that the massive stones on 
is “ rich humbug,” that there is always such a fussfmade about the “ re- } the parapet were dislodged. The rebound of the waves caueed euch a 
serve” at the Bank of Eogland. He wonders how the Old Lady of | sea as co small cra‘t but the lifeboat could have borne. Arrived at thie 
Threadneedle Street has the face to talk about her “reserve,” wbea she | point she was watched, and her crew was spoken to by the people 
knows she is perpetually “making advances,” and even takes the | 00 the Spa. The crew of the lifeboat appeared to be quite terror-strickeo 
greatest possible interest in so doiag ————In the archives of Lucea, | at their awful position. Snddenly a fearfully larch of the boat pitched 
a mavuecript of Galileo an¢ an unpublished drama of Metastasio have | out the veteran boatman, Thomas Claybarn, tbe leading man in ber, and 
just been discovered. They are to be published at Florence. ————The | one of great experience aud good judgment. He (Clayburn) wae quick- 
Gazette de France states that the grandson of the famous Fra Diavolo of | !y washed up to the Spa wall, and was saved by a life buoy. James 
1799, after a desperate struggle with the national guard in the province | anks was ejected a few minutes after, and was saved by the same 
of Benevento, was lately taken aad shot. —Sheridan Koowles bas | means, after a fearfal struggle. The oars were now dashed out of the 
been suffering from severe iliness in the neighbourhood of Belfast.——— bands of the crew, and they were at once rendered powerless. The boat 
A marriage is to take place between Viscount Hinchingbroke, eldest son | was washed heavily up against the wall, and nothing but her greet 
of the Earl of Sandwich, and Lady Constance Villiers, eldest daughter of | strength and excellent qualities preserved ber from being at once dusbed 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon. —Mr. Balfe’s new opera,,‘ The | to pieces. Ropes were thrown from the boat to the promenade, and she 
Paritan’s Daughter,” will be the next novelty at the Royal English | was drawn through the surf to a landing place at the southera end of 
Opera, Covent Garden. The E ic Omnibus Company has | the wall. It was bere the fatal occurrence took place. Having touched 
been started in Londoo, with a capital of £50,000, to eupply a better and | the ground, the men jumped out before the water receded, aud, sewing 
cheaper service of omuibuses for the metropolis and suburby,—-——It | the danger they were in,a rush down the incline was made to assist 
is noticed, as something particular, that the new Napoleon coined in the them. In the momentary confusion that ensued, another rush of the sea 
French Mint have a laurel wreath round the head of the Third Napoleon. | came, and nearly all the party were thrown from their feet, and were 
It appears tbat the importaat question of catting the long-talked- | Bow scrambling to save their lives. Many succeeded in getting up, but 
of navigable ebip canal, from Amsterdam to the s2a, through the narrow | another wave washed off those who were yet below. Two or three times 
strip of land that rans up to the Helder, bas been settled ; as the king | they were carried out and back again. Among these were Lo:d Charles 
bas granted a “ concession’ to a private individual, one Mr. J. G. Jaeger, | Beaucierc, Thomas Brewster and Jobo Burton, (two of the boat’s crew,) 
for the construction of the canal, under favourable conditions. | Mr. Sarony, Mr. Ratter, Mr. S. Rawliog, and several others. A large 
M. da Chaillu’s recent lecture on behalf of the Edinburg’ Lofirmary pro- | Wave was seen to lilt the lifeboat with fearful force against the wall, and 
duced £100,—-———The Malta and Alexandria telegraph has been | 0n her release it was found that the man Brewster, having been between 
opened to the public for the transmission of messages. —It is said | the boat and the wall, was killed with the collision. He iostantly fell 
that Mr. Howard Glover gets £500 for the copyright of the music of the | forward as one dead, and was washed out to rea. Lord Charles Beau- 
new opera “ Ruy Blas.” —Mr. E. M. Ward has obtained from the | clerc was similarly treated, but he was not killed on the spot. He was 
Liverpoc! Society of Fine Arts the prize promised by them for the best pic- | washed to the foot of the cliff, where Mr. Sarony and Mr. Rutter went to 
ture contributed to their current exhibition; the work so distinguished being | bis assistance. A rope was previously thrown to him, but he seemed 
“ The Last Moments of Charles the IL,” recently in the Royal Academy.-— | powerless to grasp it. The geatleman above-named succeeded in fastening 
It is eaid that the Limited Liability Eoglish Opera Company is about to | 4 rope round him, and he was drawn up the ineline, the life just ebbing 
open an office for the distribution of prospectuses, and for the issuing of | out of him. He was couveyed to the Music-hall adjoining, where he was 
shares to those able and willing to venture.————The londs and estate | attended by Dr. Lycett, who pronounced him dead. Two or three othere 
of Netherwood, in the immediate neighbourhood of Dumfries, extending | Were seen under the boat when she lifted with the waves. One of these 
to about 84 imperial acres, with an elegant mansion house and good gar- | Was said to be Mr. W. Tindall, son of the late Mr. John Tindall, banker, 
den, have been lately purchased by Mr. Anderson of Bradford for | of Scarborough. He has not been seen since. Jobn Burton, another of 
£8,020 after a keen competition. The upset price was £7,000.——— | the boat’s crew, was also washed out to sea and lost. Mr. Sarony and 
It is ramoured that the Prince of Wales inteuds to pay a visit to the | Mr. Rutter were swept away, and were recovered with great difficulty. 
Marquis of Bristol at his seat. Ickworth Park.————-Saow fell in Lon-| Attention was now turned to the shipwrecked crew, and they were hauled 
don on the 9th inst-—-——King James I. gave all manner of liberty | off safely by the rocket apparatus.—Liverpool Albion. 
aod encouragement to the exercise of buffoonery, and took great delight | i _ ) ~ 
in it himself. Happening once to bear somewhat bard on one of bis) , In London, W. Dawson, M.D., Iaspector-General of Hospitals, H.M.S.—At 
Scotch courtiers, “ By my eoul,” returns the peer, “he that made your | Arcot, Madras, € apt. W. P, Devereux, of H.M.'s 105th Regt.—At Northampton, 
Mojesty a king ‘spol ed the best fool in pd nas ln naar Ea. | W- J. McMahon, Esq., formerly master of the Rolls in Ireland.—At Avranches, 

‘a 


r Normandy, Marcus is, Esq., Major late 5th R.V.B., in his 92d year.—At 
Ikener has in preparation for publication nexth month @ volume | N ynee Tal, Himalayas, F. S. Seale, Capt. R.A.—At Clapham, John Thornton, 
































ward 

on ‘ Epbeeus and the Temple of Diana.””,——-——" It is at Brussels,” | 

eays the Moniteur Vinicole, “ that the greatest quantity of beer is con- | cession of the Boards of Audit, Stamps, and Inland Revenue, Treasurer of the 

samed ; at Stockho!m the most brandy ; at Madrid the most chocolate ; | Church Missionary, and of the Bible Society, and one of the oldest magistrates 

at Paris most absinthe ; at Constantinople the most coffee ; aud at for the coanty of Sarrey.—At St. Leonard's, J. Stone, Esq., late of the Preben- 

London the greatest quantity of strong wines.’——-——The annual din- | ~ i Thame, and 253, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, a Magistrate and 

Jeputy-Lieut. for the county of Buckingham.—At Frenchay, Gloucestershire, 

her of the —— ro _— o— y Ang rev} ult, It =. | Sir J. C. Hawkins, Bart.—At Clogher, Ireland, the Hon. and Very Rev. R. W. 

& succeee, e trus @ dologs 0! e Clad ableld are equally suc al. Henry Maude, Dean of Clogher, Ireland. He was the third son of Cornwallis, 

A Paris letter in the Indépendance states that M. E. Forgade in- Visco —At Gal 5 - : 

| first Viscount Hawarden.—At Galgarum Castle, co. Antrim, Ireland, Alexan 

omy sppesl ay pee why ~ —_. ig) me gd which bas | der Macdonald-Lockbart, Esq., youngest and last surviving son of the late Sir 
0 gives bim art nt vue Deux 68. Bart., 1 

the 








Active | A. Macdonald-Lockhart, of . Largie, and Carnwath. He was a 
says Bombay Times, Oct. 12, will soon commence on the | Deputy-Lieutenant for co. Lanark, which he represented in Parliament as a Con- 
brates Valley telegraph. Stores and material and a staff of ti- | Servative from 1837 till 1841.—The Rev. Edward Eliot, B.D., Prebendary of Salis- 
cal men are already en route from England. The “Colleen Bawn” | bury.—At Weymouth, Capt. W. H. Magan, of Clonear!, King's County, for- 
bas been performed for the last time in London, alter a run of nearly 300 | merly M.P. for co. Westmeath. He niarried, first, in 1849, the Lady Georgina 
tati “The O ” fi Mk The drollest f LA | rey ma daughter of the fourth Ear! of Albemarle, who had been divorced from 
repressttations,  Octoroon” was to follow. The droliest feature | her husband, Major E. E. Hill, and who died in 1854. He married, secondly, 
in the former drama was the variety of brogues and or Ghent @ muuth tetera: bhe-deoth, Mian, lten Miles. whe surviveniiman bis 
at them, intended to —= for brogues, employed by the actors, and, in- widow.—Major Von Arnim, a celebrated Prussian oMcer. 
deed, actresses, some of whom at _ pee me — rd their a of t eut 
arte. —_—-——-Florence Nightingale, in a letter which bas found its way | iE 
Toto priot, appears to entertain fittle hope of her own recovery. By urments 
A congé d'élire bas passed the great seal for the election of Dr. Thomson to 
Ovituar the see of Gloucester and Bristol, v. Dr. Baring, transferred to Darham.—Charles 
UaATD. 


| Seely, of Heighington, in the county of Liucola, Esq., is returned M.P. for the 
pA oe .: 4 — ee eee waebace tee Sy - 
Tue Kixo or Portvcat.—The King of Portugal died at Lisbon, on the | reece eee Pe anny eee ae eee eet, UL pee eens OF Sir 
12th inst., aged twenty-five years. His disease was typbusfever. Prince | a oe, and thet tho Attrmey Cneaaiihly will bo conttend eb Sie 
Ferdinand, the King’s brotber, died a few days previously of the same | 
complaint, and another brother, Prince Augusto, was also ill.—Prince | arnup 
Loals Philippe, Dake of Oporto, brother of the late king, succeeds to the | a 
throne. He left England (where he was on a visit to the Queen) for Lis-| Tria or THE New Gun “Paice ALrrep.”—The above-named re- 
bon on hearing of the death of Prince Ferdinand.—Pedro V. de Alcan- | doubtable p'ece of wrought-iron ordnance, which, it may be remembered, 
tara (Maria Fernando Miguel Rafael Gabriel Goozaga, <c., &c..) King | was named in bonour of Prince Alfred's visit to the Mersey Steel and 
of Portugal and the Algraves, was born at Lisbon on the 16th of Septem- | Iron Works, on the 20th of September last, has been so far completed as 
ber, 1837. He was the son of the late Queen of Portuga!, Donna Maria | to admit of its being tested, which was done on Saturday, on the beach 
IL. da Gloria, and of the King Dom Feruando de Saxe Coburg Gothba.| between Crosby and Hightown. This immense gun ie 12 feet long. is 
He succeeded to the throne of bis mother, under bis father’s regency, on | 35 inches in diameter at the breech and 18 inches at the muazie, and 

















the 15th of November, 1853. He was married by procoration, at Berlio, | measares no less than 5 feet 2 inches across the trunnions. It is a cham- | 


on the 29th of April, and in person at Lisbon, on the 18:h of May, 1858, | ber gun, on the Gomer principle, and is 10 inches in diameter of bore, 
to the Queen Donna Stepbanie Frederique Wilhelmine Antoine, daughter | and calculated to throw a shot weighing between 500ib. and 600ib. ; its 
of Prince Antoine Charles de Hobenzoliern-Sigmaringen, who was born | own weight is 10 tons, and on Saturday, baviog been previously placed 
on the 15th Jaly, 1837. This amiable Queen died about two years ago, on a truck, it was drawn to the place of trial by 17 horses, although it 
very suddenly, of fever resulting from ean stroke.—The late King had | bad to be conveyed over six or eight miles of sandy beach. The trial of 
six brothers and sisters, the eldest of whom succeeds to the throne. The Saturday, being only a preliminary one, was made with small charges of 
others are Prirce don Jodo, Duke of Beja and Saxe ; Prince Don Ferdi- | powder acd comparatively light shot. The object of Saturday's experi- 
nand, Dake of Saxe (also dead ;) Prince Don Augusto; Princess Donna | ments was to ascertain the effect of 10 inch 140-pounder shot against a 
Marie Annie ; Princess Donoa Antonia, Duchess of Saxe. The reigning | target similar in stracture to oar floating batteries. The target was put 
Emperor of Brazil is aleo nearly related to the deceased.—The Duke o! | up at a distance of 210 yards from the poiot at which the gun was d's 
Oporte, Prince Louis Philippe, who now succeeds to the throne, was bora | charged. It was formed of teak 18 inches thick, covered with an irou 
on the Sist of October, 1838, and bas therefore just completed bis twenty- | plate 4} inches in thickness, aud this target was strongly strutted and 
third year. He is necessarily unknown in the political world at present, | kneed, and every means were adopted to enable it to resist the impact of 
all that we find stated concerning him being that he was a captain in the | the shot. Notwithstanding these precautions the first shot which etruck 
Royal Portuguese Navy.—There were recently some rumours that a ma-| it produced a most extraordinary effect. As already stated, the ball 
trimonial alliance was about to be formed between the late King and a | weighed 140\b, and this mighty projectile was impelled by a charge of 
younger daughter of the King of Italy, a sister of the wife of Prince Na- | 20\b. of powder. It etrack just below the bull’s-eye, and completely 
Foleon. - | carried away the target, which was driven several feet along the sands, 
Sm Howaxp Dove.as.—General Sir Howard Douglas died on the Sth | 80d tarned completely over. On examination the plate was found to be 
Inst, in the 86th year of his age, His career, military, political, and | indeoted nearly three inches by the shot, while oaly a stight crack was 
scientific, had been both long and distinguished. He entered the army | visible on its surface. At preseut this formidable piece of ordoance is 
in early life, served in Portugal and Spain in 1808 and 1909, formed part | *mooth in the bore ; but it is to be rified, after which it will be tested with 
of the expedition to Walcberen in the following year, returned to the | the heavier shot already mentioned. It is bat right to add that this guo, 
Peninsula in 1811, and served there until the close of the campaign of | which is entirely of wrought-iron, was forged hollow, on a plan invented 
1812. He was Goveruor of New Branswick from 1823 to 1829, was Lord | by Lieutenant Colonel Clay, by wh'eh the eolidity and homogeveousness 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islauds, from 1835 to 1840, represented | Of the metal are more fully iusured than by the ordinary methods in use ; 
Liverpool from 1842 to 1847, and was the author of many scientific trea. | #0d it may be fairly stated that Satarday’s experiments were considered 
ties, especially on fortification and gunnery—a subject which occupied | to be satisfactory iu every respect. COcner experiments will, it is uader- 
his attention until the very close of bis long and active life. Sir Howard | stood, be made with the “ Prince Alfred’ gan witbia a comparatively 
was descended lineally from ove of the most illustrious families of Scot- | hort period of time.—Zwwerpool Albion, Nov. 12. 
Jand—the Douglases of Lochieven. His fatber was Charles Douglas, i = 
Eeq., an eminent navai officer, who was created a barouet for the im-| Capt. Acton, half pay 77th Regt., bas been appointed superintending 
ortant service he performed in 1776 by forcing a passage up the river | Oflicer of recruiting at Mancb<s:er.—Notwitbetanding the statement 
St. Lawrence, aud relieving Quebec thea closely invested by the Ameri- | that the further istue of the Armstrong guns had been suspended, the ut- 
can forces, | most activity prevails in the several factories, and workmea are employed 
_ | as usval, by night and day, in the manulacture of the various descript:ons 
M. Georrsoy pe Saint Hitarre.—We bave received from Paris the | of these weapons, a large number of which bave recently been forwarded 
announcement of the death of the distinguished French naturalist, M. | for the coust defences and to home stations.———The Army and Navy Ga- 
Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire, which occurred on the 10th inst. Isidore | zet/e says “ Lieut. Colonel Middleton, C.B., commandiog the Royal Artil- 
GeeBiroy de Saint Hilaire, boro in Paris ia 1805, was the son of the illus- | lery at the Mauritius, has been seut on an embassy, with other officers, 
trious Stephen Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire, who died in 1844. His father’s | by the governor of the colony, to convey compliments and presents to 
reputation inspired young Isidore from his earliest years with a love for | Radama II., the new King of Madagascar.” 
the study of natural history. Iu 1826 he published bis account of “ Mam- 
mifera,” and at the age of twenty seven (in 1833) was elected a member | Wn Ovrice, Nov. 5.—Royal Engineers: Sec Capt Fowler to be Capt; Lt 
of the Academy of Science ia the room of M. Latreille. He afterwards | De or to be Bec Capt. 3d West India = Ea Southey, 2sth Ft, 
became successively Professor of Zoology at the Maseum, Director of the | * be 14, » p, v Sykes, who ret. Royal Newfoundian Companion : © C Smyth 
Menagerie, Inspector General and Counsellor of the University. In y dnd bs LY a beta _ peg ers — t, to be Maj, w p 
1845 (April 15) he was appointed officer of the Legion of Honour. As a| ~~ ee oe ' P . ve hoa rank of Lt-Col. 
zoologist he extended the ideas and experiments of bis father, his espe- 


Wan Orrice, Nov. 8.—1st West India Re : Stafl-Surg Brien to be Surg, 
cial aim being the multiplication of the number of the species of animals | Martin, whose app bas been canc. 2d: Ea Peach to ve Lt, bp, v Bivens, eho 








ret; N TC Herbert, late Sec Lt Tipperary Artill Mil, to be Ea, b p; Stat. 
Surg Tnompson, M.D, to be Burg, v M Dermott, whose app has been canc. $d - 
C A Denny, late Lt Kerry Mil, to be En, bp. Unatt—Lt Coen, Royal New. 
foundland Companies, to be Capt, w p. Brevet—Lt-Col Ross, RE, tobe Col. 


Navp. 


Tue “ Warrior” at Sea.—Many interesting results have been obtained 
from tbe trial trip of the Wurrior. In order to try her on every possible 
point of sailing and steaming, she was matched with the Revenge, a 90. 
gun two-decker, the fastest ship in the Channel fleet. A letter of the 7th 
ult. from Queenstown says :—‘ The Warrior, under steam, bas been what 
may be considered a complete success. Under sail and steam she went 
16-3 knots, and coming iato this place on Tuesday from off Cape Clear. 
at the time the Revenge was going about 13 knots, she was going 15-2 ; the 
Revenge, under a considerable press of eail and full steam, the Warrior top. 
sails and foresail, aod full steam. Steaming bead to wind and sea, the 
Warrwr went 9°8 at a time when the Revenge, at the reudezvous, found jt 
necessary to take in the third reef of her topsails. The trials in sailing 
have not been so very favourable to the Warrior. The first day, by the 
wind, the Revenge’s jib-boom went just before starting ; this lost time ; 
but atterwaids, oo starting, the Warrwr cettled gradually to leeward, 
The neat day the trial was with the wind abeam, when the Revenge left the 
Warrior very much, the Werrior having a reef out of the topsails, royals, 
and foretopsail staddingeail more than the Revenge. By the Warrior's 
own account, the Revenge left ber at the rate of 500 yarde per hour, The 
Revenge bardly works fair with the Warrior ia steaming. The Warrior's 
fuel is the best Weleh coal, and fresb, while that of the Revenge bas been 
ia the ship along time. The stokers and engineers of the Warrior are 
very numerous compared with those of the Revenge ; but the Revenge’s 
stokehole is visibly superior to the Warrior's.” 

The following is from the Cork Examiner :—“ The weather was upon the 
whole fair, bat the wind was stiff, and at one period rose almost to the 
dimensions of a gale. The result of the trial as regards the Warrior 
seems to have been not merely satisfactory bat astonishiag. If we may 
credit the reports of the officers, she has, under sail and steam, working 
full power, attained the extraordinary speed of eighteen knots. Whenat 
this rate looking through ber ports is described as inspiring something of 
the sensation felt in looking through the wiodow of an expresstrain. In 
steaming alone, carrying her ordivary pressure of 20\b. to the inch, she 
can beat the Revenge between two and three knots an hour. Under sail, 
however, she is n0 match for the two decker, which can not only gocloser 
to the wind but faster before it. The spars and sails of the Werrior are 
oo larger than those of an ordinary line-of-battle ship, while the weight 
they have to drive is manifestly far greater. Ia a light breeze, there- 
fore, sbe can do comparatively little with canvas alone ; and even witha 
good sailing wind is not equal toa ship like the Revenge. It has been 
said that ehe would do better with four masts than ber present conven- 
tional three. During the present trial the highest rate of speed ehe haa 
attained under sail alone was nine knots, while steaming only she has 
nearly equalled the rates of ber trial trip, which was something short of 
fourteen and a half knots. With the propeller working she is said to be 
handy to eteer, and that she does better when she is lifted. Coming 
within barbour. owing to the momentum caused by ber great weight, she 
is eomewhat difficult to handle. Though her ecrew was lifted twice du- 





| ring the cruise, yet she steamed the greater portion of the time, which 


was from Thureday to Tuesday. Her consamption of coal daring that 
time is rougbly es'imated as being under 400 tons. The origival comple- 
ment put on board was 900 ; of this a considerable quantity was used ia pre- 
liminary trials, and she has now on board about 250 tous, Her weatherly 
qualities are considered to have been more thaa established. She rides 
emoothly over even an angry sea, and she does not roll in avy extraordi- 
nary degree. She bes takea in water, but only over the bow, and it is 


Esq., formerly MP. for Surrey, for upwards of 30 years a Commissioner in suc- | said that when the Revenge was shipping seas in considerable number the 
| Warrior was perfectlydry. Daring much of the cruise she had her main 
| deck ports open. Ia the Bay of Biscay, where the roughest weather was 


encountered, they had to be closed, but rather with a view to the com- 
fort of the seamen than through acy absolute necessity. At all events, 
it is positively stated that the guns could have beea fought at any period 
of the trip. The engines move with great smoothuoess, and cause no vi- 
bration of any consequerce, A trial was mide on Tuesday morning as 
to the effects of the recvil of the heavy gans, and with that object - ead 
broadsides were fired from the shotted 68-p a The queat vi- 
bration was trifling. Indeed, the effect of the working of the engines, or 
the recoil of the guns, was felt far less than it would have been in an or- 
dinary line-of-battle ship. The powers of the Woerrior asa steam ram 
were very near being unconsciously tested during the cruise. In the 
morning watch of Tuesday both vessels steering up for Cork, the Revenge 
was leading under sail and the Warrior steaming after. The latter over- 
took the Revenge rapidly. The intervention of the sat's probably pre- 
vented the Revenge’s lights from being seen, and the Warrior was bear- 
ing fast dowo upon her consort when she was made out from the Revenge, 
and, a signal blue light haviog beea thrown ee: her course was altered, 
It was not, however, a moment too soon, as it is said that there was not 
a se feet between the stern of one vessel and the jib-boom of the 
other.” - 

Tue Mexican Exrepition.—The Sanspareil, Donegal, and Conqueror, 
baving embarked 500 marines at Plymouth, were to have sailed on the 
10:h, for the Gulf of Mexico, bat were prevented by stormy weather. 
Tey, however, leit Plymouth Sound on the 13th inst., about noon, the 
wh blowing balf a gale. ——The following isa detail of Royal Marines 
forming the maio portion of the expeditionary battalion to Mexico, all 
of whom have embarked at Plymouth, viz : In the Sunspareil, 4 colonels, 
5 captaina, 10 lieutenants, 20 sergeants, 20 corporals, 5 bugiers, and 351 
privatee—total, 414 belonging to the Plymouth division ; and in the 
Donegal and Conqueror, ove compeny of Royal Artillery and two compa- 
nies of infantry, belonging to the Portsmouth Division, and one company 
of infantry from Woolwich. The artillery consists of 1 colonel, 1 cap- 
| tain, 2 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 4 bombardiers, 50 gunners, 
and 1 bugler—total, 67; and the infantry of 3 captaius, 6 lieutenants, 
16 sergeants, 15 corporals, 210 privates, and 3 buglers—total, 253. The 
grand total of artillery aud lofantry is 734. 

The D:bats states that Rear-Admiral Julien de la Graviere, the com- 
mander of the Freoch portion of the Mexican Expedition, bas left Paris 
for Toulon,—The Constitutionnel bas the following : ‘‘ The naval division 
which will sail in a few days coasists of the man of-war Masséna, Com- 
mander Boze, four frigates, a corvette, ive gunboats, a dispatch-boat, 
aod a certvin number of transports. The squadron is ander the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Julien de la Graviere. A portion of the squad- 
ron will sail from Toulon, the remainder from Brest. They will meet at 
Vera Croz. The number of troops embarked will be about 3 000 men 
comprising 500 Zouaves and a detachment of cavalry. The horses will 
be procured in Mexico.” It appears that among the different regiments 
of the Zouaves in the army, not less than 3,000 applications for forming 
part of the 500 were sent io. 


Departures rrom Hatrrax.—The flag ship Nile, Admiral A. Milne, 
St. George, Diadem, avd the gunboat Numbie, sailed trom this yester- 
day. The St. George will not return bere, but sail from the West Iadies 
for home. Tbe barbour in the vicinity of H. M. Dock Yard has now 
quite a desolate appearance. We shall miss the jolly man-of-wars men 
strolling along our streets. The officers will be sadly missed at the balls 
aod parties. More tban all will our tradesmen miss the disbursements 
of the two fleets—amounting, as we are told, daring the sammer to 
$50,000 per month. The ships passed down the harbour at 3 p. m., in 
the following order— Nile, St. George, Diadem (with revenue cutter Daring 
in tow.) and the Nimble. Crowds of people had assembled on the wharves 
to witness the departure of the fleet. Easigns were dipped, cheers given, 
and handkerchiefs waved, &>. The ships’ bands r ed with “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” * Cheer Boys, Cheer,” and other tunes —It is said the Daring 
goes to Sable Islaad to look for the Emerald, now over due from England, 
with Armetrong gans, &c.— Halifax Morning Journal, Nov. 20.—The Bime- 
rald, 51, we know, bas put back to Plymouth, damaged. 





The Racer, 11, Capt. Lyons, and the Nimile, 5, Lieut. D’Aroy, have 
been io this port during the week.——The French frigate Bellone, bearing 
the fag of Adm. Renaud, has also been here.——The Phaeton, 51, Capt. 
Tatham, sailed on the 11th from Portsmoath for Mexico, calliog at Ply- 
mouth.—-Rear Admiral J. E Erskine is appointed to the naval com- 
mand ia China. ——The Stromboli is reported as abvut to be commissioned 
by Capt. Wilmot, late of the Ship Ventillating Committee, for spe- 
cial service an the coast of Africa——The Firebrand, 6, Com. Bruce, 
sailed from Spithead on the 11th for Malta. ——The Orion, 90, Capt. Frere, 
recently retaraed from the Mediterranean, bas been paid off at the Nore. 
She will be placed in the second-class steam reserve, under the command 
of Capt. Schomberg. —The Jmmortalité, 51, was at Port Royal, S. C., at 
the last date. oe 

Apporstmtnts.—Commrs: H. D. Hinckley, late of the Gladiator, to 
hownd.— Lieuts. : J. Gilby and C. S. Cardale to Greyhound ; A. 
addl., to Impregnable, for service in Squirrel.—Surgeons : J. King to 
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R. Wright, 
Donegal. 
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New Publications. 


Scanty materials for even a paragraph, applicable to the above head- | 
ing, fall iato our bands this week, for we are disappointed on fioding 
that a duodecimo from Ticknor and Fielde, with a modest and there- 
fore attractive title, is devoted to just that one particular subject which 
we never handle in these columns. The Record of anj Obscure Man is in 
trath the record of a dark or “ coloured” one, and—thoagh compelled 
occasionally to take up the distracting subject of the war between North | 
and South—we have long laid down to ourselves as a rale, that for us to 
discuss the original moving cause would be entirely out of place.—We 
bave therefore only furtber to acknowledge the receipt, from these same 
Boston purveyors, of two more volames of Sir W. Scott's Tules of a 
Grandfather ; a8 also, from W. A. Townsend and Co., of three volumes of 
their complete and very charming edition of the works of {Dickens, con 
taining The Old Curiosity Shop and a few “reprinted piecee.” Darley’s 
illustrations still show him thoroughly imbued with the author's spirit. 

But we must not forg t to chronicle the coming of a emall square 
tome from Mesers. Appletons, thick yet light, and of which it would not 
be untruthful to say, that—considering its bulk—it has very little in it. 
In short, it is almost empty, containing only a few miniatures of Gene- 
ral McClellan and certain prominent United States officere. On the 
other band, there are abundant spaces for a portrait gallery on a small 
seale, to secure which the binding in russet morocco is all that the most 
fastidious taste cou'd desire. Need we say that there lies before us one of 
the favourite works, to be found in every lady’s boudoir—a Photographic 
Album? Literature may halt for the moment, under the influence of 
“ war's alarms ;’’ but a very rage seems to possess the land for collect- 
ing friends, acquaintances, celebrities, beauties, enemies, all delineated 
by the sun on card-board. Ah! if the fashion bad bat prevailed in the 





) t appeal to the Privy 
: point, and their Lordships so retormed the articles 
that the precise portion of the Articles said to be contravened were in- 
Mr. Jesse is very anxious to acquit King Richard of the charge that he | Serted. After that the case came again before the Court. It bad been 


was ugly and deformed, “ crooked-backed,” “ gogg'e eyed,” aud “ hard- | atgued that the Court must look to the Articles alone, and not to the 
visaged.” Especially he would not have us believe that this Richard | Book of Common Prayer, but he did uot entertain that opinion, and he 
came into the world, according to the authorities quoted by Shakespeare, | Must look to all that had been remitted to him. The first article set 
feet foremost, with all bis teeth, and with long bair on his bead. Norea- | forth passages from Mr. Heath’s writings, which were alleged to be in 
sonable man doubts that there is exaggeration in these tales. But Mr. | Coutravention of the 11th Article of Religion. He did not wish to fix 
Jesse insists that the whole, though vonched for by namberless old chro- | 8BY meaning upon the Article arising out of his own views of the Holy 
niclers, shall be rejected, because a court preacher praised the princely Scriptures. The first difficulty he had to encounter was in ascertaining 
visage of the King ; because a single historian, Stowe, asserts that he | Woat was the plain grammatical meaning of the Article. The llth Ar- 
was of bodily shape comely enough. only of low stature ;’’ because | ticle was on justification, and plainly stated that we were accounted 
Philip de Commines, while praising King Eiward the Fourth for his | tighteous before God only for the merit of the Saviour. He held with 
beauty, says notbing at all about nis brother’s personal appearance, and | Burnet, that jastitication meaut being received into the favour of God, 
because Sharon Turner has recorded how his son was informed by some- and that the merit of our Saviour was the great cause of our reception, 
body that and that to be so received @ person must have faith in the death of Christ 

When a boy, about the year 1810, he heard the old Lord Glastonbury, then Jesus. 1a this view he thought he was confirmed by the grammatical 
at least ninety years of age, declare that when he was a young lad, he saw, and | Coustruction of the Article, tor the words were—‘ and not for our own 
was often with, the Countess of Desmond, then living, an aged woman. She | Works and deserving.’ The 13th Article confirmed that construction 
told him that when she was a girl she had known familiarly, and frequently seen, | for it stated that “ we are justified by faith only,”’—he meant that with. 
an old lady who bad been brought up by the tormer Countess ot Desmond, who | out faith we could not be justified.—without faith there could be no jus- 


they were still in the land of the living. If, then, he failed to produce them, | again opposed. Leave was given to Mr. Heath to 
to what other conclusion can we arrive, but that his victims had ceased to Council upon the 
exist ? 


became noted for her remarkable longevity, as she lived to be one hundred and j i 7 
twenty years of age. This lady mentiencl that this aged Countess of Desmond Seateliten ancet teen ies ar ae & as _ 
had declared that she had been at a court banquet where Richard was present, justification was meant that Christ bad faith in Ve own gos " oa Pr 
and that he was in no way personally deformed or crooked. = in the future. The questions which arose were whether Mr. Heath bad 
That is a wonderful chaia of evidence wherewith to bind as to this | taught the doctrines imputed to him, and ifso whether these doctrines 
question all written history, and lay it in limbo! One might hardly be- | werg contrary to the Articles of Religion and the Book of © 
lieve that Mr. Jesse quotes it io earnest. But be does; and of that sort Prayer. of Vommon 
eee his aoe respecting the more important features of King | Qn reading Mr. Heath’s works he found that he had misused words, 
ichard’s mind. i i el 2 
It is really of ase to better knowledge that these reasoniags should be — ~s oe Sn ee a ie aaa 
strang together in a volame. We cannot say they will convince nobody, every clergyman was bouad to keep ia mind the Articles of Religion ia 
or there are men even now living who believe that Perkin Warbeck was every sermon he preached, and it was no excuse for him to say that h 
the real Dake of York. But ite general effect will be to demonstrate | gig not bear the Articles in mind when he composed a sermon ae 
how very light is the weightiest argument, single or even cumulative, | he had no intention to violate them. He thought that Mr. Heath's doo- 
— wasted tame proof of Richard the Third’s good graces, whe- | trines were fanciful and erroneous. There was no reference in Mr. Heath’s 





early ages of the world, how profitable might it be to hold converse now 
with Julius Cwsar face to face, how grateful to dwell upon Cleopatra's | 


nl : mae: sermons to the Articles, and he thought that what Mr. Heath reall 

ult some rerpeots Mr, Jone I igh fore ipo alloying fllone of | meant was thatthe Almighty would put everything right at loa. “it 
; id |b i ~— —s . 

manasertpts bas opened up. We wast leare to think of King Rishesd | had only taught this objectionable doctrine in a single passage he should 


0 have been reluctant to declare that he had contravened the Arti " 
witching countenance, how satisfactory to determine on which of all tbe | 88 4 far abler, and in most respects a more far-seeing mao than Shak- | he had maintained the deotsion loanengeageah puma wales eonld 
“ andoabted cotemporary” portraits of Shakespeare, or of Mary Queen of | “PEare represents bie boro to hove been. Bat bis clevernem wan Set bis 


Scots, we might pio our admiring faith ! 


Mr. Heneage Jesse, known as the author of “ The Court of England | 
under the Siuarts,”’ has lately put forth in London, in one volume, Me- 
moirs of Richard the Third, appending to them a Drama on the Battle ot 


Bosworth. The literary journals notice this production at iengtb, | 


Among others, the Examiner thua reviews it. 


The Historical Drama on the Battle of Bosworth stands last in Mr. 
Jesse’s grouping of the contents of his volume; but it is important to} 
note that it stood Srst in the order of his stady. He began with the! 
writing of a play designed, as it seems, to rival Shakepeare’s “ King | 
Richard IIL” But to write what he meant to be a play very correct in| 
its history, Mr. Jesse found it necessary to read up the times, and the re- | 
sult of his reading was a beap of notes. The notes, which were for pub- | 
lication, proving to be more than three times as long as the play, and 
dwelling often upon extraneous matters beyond bounds even of a Soutb- | 
ey’s sense of full annotation, the autbor resolved to work them up intoa 
series of independent memoirs. Of these the account of King Richard 
is by far the most important as well as the longest, occupying nearly 
halt of the whole volume. Three others relate to Heory Tador, his | 
mother Margaret, Countess of Richmond, aod bis wife, E:izabeth ot | 
York. The remainiog two are about Thomas, Earl of Derby, aud Lord | 
Heory Clifford. 

Of the drama we cannot say more than that it is readable though very | 
weak. Mr. Jes:e is not unattentive to his models. Shakespeare wrote | 
“Uneasy is the head that wears a crown;’’ Mr. Jesee’s version is, “ A | 
heavy head-gear is a monarch’s crown.”’ “I thank thee, Jew, for teach. | 
ing me that word!” said Gratiano. “Howl thank thee for that wel-| 
come word!” is the new Princess Elizabeth's exclamation. Her step-| 
mother must have been thinking of Hamlet when she declared, 

Thus conscience ever mutinies 'gainst crime! 

True! there's a dread hereafter which mast dawn | 

On each unwilling straggler to the grave, etc. 
Of this walking in old traces—unconscious of course—illustrations | 
might be quoted by the score. 

at the Memoirs, being lees ambitious, are much better. “ Tu com- 

press ecattered and curious information,” we are told, “ and, if possible, 
to amuse, have been the primary “ objects of the author.’ He has not 
dug very deeply for his information, this research being entirely among 
priated works, and not among all or always among the best even of 
them. In its character the book differs essentially from the collection, 
of which we were speaking last week, by Mr. Gairdner, “‘ with whose 
views on the subject (of Richard’s usurpation), the author ventures to 
express bis hamble concurrence.” It is a serious misfurtane to Mr. Jesse 
that Mr. Gairdoer’s new volume was only printed in time for his dis- 
coveries to be bere alluded to in a brief postecript. Yet the book, as 
it stands, is well worth reading. 

Mr. Jesee’s view of Richard the Third’s character differs widely from 
that commonly entertained. As a youth, he ascribes to bim rare excel- 
lence of ind and heart; mainotaiaing that bis conduct was “ emi ] 
distinguished by “ integrity. loyalty, and houour,’’ We think differently. 
Undoubtedly the stories about his wickedness ought to be taken with 

t caution. They were told by Lancastrian opponents in bis own 
a3 and by Tudor courtiers ia the nex: generation. We have nothing 
to prove, aad consequently we are bound to disbelieve, the assertions 
that witb bis own baod Richard murdered Edward Prince of Wales, King 
Henry the Sixth, and bis own brother, the Dake of Clarence. Moreover, 
we have satisfactory evidence that he was a shrewd statesman and an able 

meral. For some years, while simply Dake of Gloucester, he held the 

est military post in England, and when the need arose he could give 
important help in the government of his country. Bat equal and greater 
talents have often been misused by a villain. They were possessed by 
Richard bimeelf in later years, when there was undeniable proof of bis 
evil mind ; and we cannot question that the evil miod went with the 
talents in hie youtb. This, maintains Mr. Jesse, is impossible ; but 
surely the impossibility, if there be any, lies rather in the assumed re- 
versal of character, the suddeo shifting from an emiaent possessor of 
“integrity, loyalty, and honour,” as the Dake to utter and vile dis- 
honour as the Kiog. Upon Richard as King, indeed, Mr. Jesse’e argu- 
ment throws the greatest conceivable amount of blame, Pity is blended 
with our censure if we regard bim as a man given over from the first to 
evil ions, actually devoid of the moral strength which might have 
ena! him bravely to fight through the difficulties and temptations of 
his position. But if, from being about the noblest man of the age he 
nen stepped into a slough of crime, there can be no limit to our 


ence. 

The question, however, is of but secondary importance. Whatever his 
antecedents, Richard’s royal career was one in which murderous act and 
incestuous thought had the especial prominence. Mr. Jesse excuses the 
project of marriage with his niece oo the curious plea that, although such 
an union was in contravention of canon laws, it had sometimes been 
sanctioned by the Pope ; and that, therefore, the fault, if fanlt there ex- 
isted, lay not in himself, bat in the Church, on whose infallibility, as one 
of its disciples, be was bound to place reliance.” Respecting the murder 
of the little King and bis brother we are quite unable to reconcile Mr. 
Jesse’s language. fter disposing of the chief of the “ many ingenious 
attempts” which, he says, were made to relieve his hero’s character from 
“ go atrocious a crime as the murder of bis nephews,” be goes on to say 
that “the remaining arguments which tend to substantiate the guilt of 
Richard admit of being more hastily diemissed.”” But instead of dismis- 
sing them he thoroughly enforces them in the very next sentences : 

If, it may be inquired, Richard was really innocent, what was the actual fate 
of the two ers? That they were alive, and inmates of the Tower, at the 
time of bis accession, not a doubt can exist. What, then, became of them? 
Richard alone had the charge and custody of their persons. As their nearest 
male relation, as their uncle, as their guardian, as the chief of the State and the 
fountain of justice, it was his bounden duty not only to protect them from 
wrong, but to produce their persons if required ; or, at all events, satisfactoril 
to account for their disappearance from the eye of man and from the light of 
heaven. No living being, except by his express injunctions, would have dared 
to lift a finger against them. No living being, apparently, bad any interest in 
destroying them but himself. Moreover, the tongues of men, not only at home, 
but at foresgn courts, charged him with the crime of murder, yet he took no 

to prove his innocence. Had his nephews died a nataral death, surely he 
would have been only too eager to demonstrate so important a fact to the world. 
Again, there were periods in his career when it was bis interest to prove that 

















| teemed artist, that we bave seen for several years past. 


Y | the Rev. Danbar Isadore Heath, M. A., vicar of 





5 ‘ } oe not be reconciled with the plain grammatical sense of the Article. He 
gooduess; and his half wisdom was, like Iago’s, atl of the sort that | could not consider Mr. Heath's to be harmless innovations because he 
leads astray. We fee refracted through him many of the fair lines of | averred doctrines totally different aod distinct from those of the Articles. 
the Plantagenet mind, but he absorbed into himself the foul ones. Crael, | to which he was bound to declare them repugnant and contrariaat. 4 
arbitrary, fierce, an upbolder of degraded feudalism, and an opponent of | With reference to the Second and Thirty-tirst Articles, which set forth 
all true national progress, he made England weary of Piantagenet:. It | that Christ was cracified, dead, and buried, and that by his death he bad 
needed not a second Bosworth Field to inaugurate for us the better day | put away the actual sins of men, he found that Mr. Heath by his teach- 
of a new half of English history. ing had denied those doctrines. The plain meaning of those Articles 
was that through the suffering and death of the Saviour his Father was 
a reconciled to man, He kaew that much discussion had takea place in 
S ine vis. reference to the meaning of the word “reconciled.” He thought the 
If the sale of pictares be almost suspended, labour still goes on in the -_ me ae tho ere ae 
studio; and the “private view’ of the Artists’ Fand Exhibition, on | this subject the Thirty-ninth Article mast be considered, The iatention 
Thursday night of last week, showed that temporary depression neither | of that Article was to condemn the sacrifice of the mase, and stated in 
deadens the amiability of the profession hereabouts, nor deteriorates the een ete a ie SS uercininaacaae 
cunning of their hands. Many of the leading paiaters of New York have | pant to the Articles of Religion. Mr. Heath spoke of the forgiveness of 
made contributions, that now hang, for sale, upon the walls of the ehow- | sins as a detestable docirine, and stated, moreover, that “ guilt of sin,” 
room in the Studio Building in Teath Street ; end thither we advise our ening to heaven,” * going to hell” were phrases which had vanished 
A sailed. rom his system. 
readers to wend their way, as buyers or sdmirere at their option. They He had no alternative but to condemn Mr. Heath as being guilty of 
will furthermore have the pleasure of seeing some old acquaintances and publishing that which was contrary to the Articles of Religion and in 
favourites on a larger scale and of higher merit than the pious offerisgs | depravation of the Book of Common Prayer. The defence had been con- 
jast named, as also some few novelties not beretofore exhibited. Among honey oe ot an Fay jenguing, Many ingenious in greene _ 
the latter is conspicuous—from its intrinsic worth, no less than its size pated — kin 2 anpesttion of the Gecirine tenabt tar Mr Heath, 
and the inierest attaching to the subject—Mr. Hicks’s full-length portrait | and ita coneonanes with the doctrines of the Church. He would with 


easure have veceived any explanation which could have been made. 
bere had been a complete failure ia that respect, not for want of leara- 
Th i i d-ink a : tb ially who admire th ing, diligence, or ability of counsel, but because it was not possible ra- 
‘The curious in pen-aud-ink drawings,-those especially who admire the | tionally to fix any other meaning than he had indicated upon the doc- 
minute and equally-bestowed elaboration that distinguishes the so-calied | trines which Mr. Heath had so unfortunately published. He had come 
Pre-Raphaelite school, will do well to request from Mr. Kaoedler, at . the consideration of this pom -_ with Loto ition 2 restrict the 
Soupil & , ; 2 clergy to any narrow construction of the Articles, but, on the contrary 
Goupil & Co. 8, a sight of some original sketches by Mr. T. C. Farrer, a to allow every powible latitude. To go farther would be to abandon 
youog Englich artist recently arrived here. Some of these are remark- | the datice of the office he held, to release the clergy from their obliga- 
able, and would throw Jobn Ruskin {uto ecstacies, We ourselves happen | tions, aad to repeal the provisions whica Parliameat had thought fit to 
to have no partiality for this laborious style; yet it is impossible not to Sealer Mr Heath owt bakery hye = A a Peed amy reo 
/ . a r. Heath, and fatima at he should de! ntence of the 
be struck with the delicacy of maaipulation displayed, while admitting its ourt, a a power of retractation was given under the statate. 
appropriateness when lavished upoa inanimate objects supposed to be | Mr. Buller, who was with Dr. Phillimore, expressed a hope that the 
immediately under the eye. However, there is, or was, among the pro- | Court would grant ample time for consideration. The Judge eaid he 
ductions of this young artist a charming little bijou in water-colours— oreeay pace Fog itera of“ Beaye ond Reviews,” por . p AG 
: : 0 , on e@ wr of “ Bsea) e 
nothing much, only a buoch of cherries—on which we can honestly clergymen, were present in the court.—London paper, "Nov. 9. 
bestow an uoreserved and hearty commendation. Nothing, of ite kind, 


eo 
more perfect has gladdened our eye for many a day. SCAN. MAG. AGAIN. 
ee 


— ne Every now and then the Courts of Law furnish us with a story which, 
“THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES” IN COURT. if not quite so piquant as the plot of a French novel, leaves still greater 
In this case the office of the Judge of the Court of Arches was | scope for the imagination, and has the advantage of resting on a sub- 
promoted by Mr. J. Barder, secretary of the Bishop of Winchester, against | stratam of hard facts. The Master of the Rolls has just decided a case 
Beading, in the Isle of | of this kind, and though, perbaps, it was not strictly necessary for the 
Wight. The proceedings were taken uoder the Act of Queen Elizabeth, | ends of law, has cousiderately recapitulated for our benefit itz more 
“ An Act for the minister of the Church to be of sound religion ;” and | striking features. In the romances of Law Courts love is apt to play a 
the defendant is accused of having “ printed, published, dispersed, and | subordinate part to money ; but in this case the two agencies seem to 
set forth a certain book or pamphlet, containing a course of sermons, | have been pretty evenly bal d, aud p alternately, A 
nineteen in number, and by having therein advisedly maintained and | young English lady falls in love with a young French gentleman, by 
affirmed certain positions or doctrines directly contrary and repugnant | name De Pontes, in 1823 ; tender vows are lightly exchanged and lightly 
to the doctrine of the United Charch of England and Ireland, as by law | broken. Before the year is out the lady’s friends make a match for her 
establiehed, and especially to the Articles of Religion—The case was | —probably a marriage de conveyance—with “an Eoglish gentleman named 
heard at great leagth by Dr. Lusbington, Dr. Travers Twies appearing | Dolphio, of considerable fortune and estates in the county of Glocester.” 
for the prosecation of the suit, aod Dr. Robert Phillimore for Mr. Heath. | So far there is pee | in the tale much at variance with the common ex- 
A large number of passages from Mr. Heath’s published volume of ser- | perience of haman life. Presently Mr. Dolphin falls into extravagant 
mons were read to sustaia the articles filed against him. abits, equaoders his estate, and “reduces himself and wife to compara- 
Dr. Lushington on Saturday last delivered jadgment. He said, in | tive indigence and dietress.” This, too, is not without precedent ; but it 
1860 the suit was instituted in this Court by direction of the Bishop of | is not easy to understand on what priaciple the busband, ou receiving 
Wiochester against Mr. Heath, a beneficed clergyman of his diocese, for | some assistance from Mrs. Dolphin’s relatives, was induced to settle most 
baving priated and published a volume of sermons in derogation of the | of his property on Mrs. Dolphia for life, with power of appointment and 
Book of Common Prayer and the Articles of Religion. At the outset he | disporal by will. Nevertheless, this was done, and upon the exercise of 
would make some remarks as to the'priaciples which he thought should | the power thus given her the poiat of law submitted to the Master of the 
guide the Court io the peck at and decision of cases of this de- | Rolis aroee. Whether she was rpm | separated from her husband from 
scription. The Court was fully aware of its deep responsibility, inas- | 1839 to 1853 does not appear, bat dur ng that period she is described as 
much as questions might arise of the greatest possible interest to the | having led “a very wretched life,” such as is sometimes found to pre- 
Established Church, and any miscarriage by that Court, even though | dispose married ladies to the indulgence of forbidden eeatimente. 
corrected by the Court above, might be a serious evil. It might be right | Some strange fate took her to Parie, aud “ while in Paris she learned 
in the firat instance to recapitulate what the clergy were required by law | that the French gentleman to whom she had avowed eternal fidelity in 
todo. They must declare their assent and consent to the Book of Com- | 1823 had risen from a subaltern rank in the army to a postition of con- 
mon Prayer, and to sign the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. He had | siderable eminence, and that he was at that tiwe commanding, as Gene- 
nothing to do with the internal convictions of any one signing the Ar- | ral, a Divisiou of the French Army in the department of the Lower 
ticles. Much must be left to the conscience of individuals subscribing, | Charente, in France.” Above all, he was still a bachelor. This disco- 
and be could not consent to import into this case the views of Paley, or very, like the rich vncle’s death io the popular negro ditty, seems to have 
other authorities who had been cited by the learned counsel engaged. | revived all her forgotten gs of att ; she lost no time in 
It was quite beyond bis province the quo anime with which the Articles | opening an amatory Lyn ey eer ge and before long reduced the bashful 
were signed. The duty of the Court was to examine the doctrine taught, | General to surrender, not, indeed, at discretion, but upon the sole con- 
and to decide whether there was anything in it which was in derogation | dition that she should take steps to disengage herself from the prior anion 
of the Book of Common Prayer or the Thirty-nine Articles. It was true | to Mr. Dolphin. It was ia the days before the Divorce Court was estab- 
that there were a multitude of works by the most emioent divines as to | lished ; but the ecclesiastical tribaoals were not less jealous than Sir 
the meaning of the several Articles, but the Court could not consent to | Cresswell Creeswell of grantiog divorces 4 vinculo for reasons within the 
make use of them. Those works appealed to the Holy Scriptures, but | power of either party to create at will. Accordingly, Mrs. Dolphin’s 
the Coart could not eater into so wide a field as that, inasmuch as all | thoughts turned, as those of so mao unbappy lovers have before, to the 
the Court had to do was to ascertain the plain grammatical meaning of | land where a single act suffices to tie or loose the knot of wedlock. “She 
the Articles and Book of Common Prayer, and to determine whether the | was eventually advised that such a divorce might be obtained ia Scotland 
writings of Mr. Heath were or were not in accordance with them, With if Mr. and Mrs. Dolphin woald reside in that country for 40 days, so as 
great anxiety he had endeavoured to ascertain the principles which | to obtain a domicile, and if it could be proved that Mr. Dolphin had been 
should govern him, and with this view he had carefully considered the | guilty of adultery duriog that time.” It is really very fortanate that 
Gorham case, for although he was one of the jadges in that case, the | the breach of some other Commandment than the seventh, such as the 
jadgment stood on the authority of Lord Langdale, Lord Campbell, | sixth or eightb, b Mr. Dolphin was not prescribed by the lawyers as a 
Lord Wensleydale, Lord Kingsdown, and the two Archbishops. He was | necessary preliminary, for this pliable gentleman submitted, nothing 


of Edwin Booth as Jugo. It is the finest work from the easel of this ea- a 








y | bound, at the same time, to remember that the present was a criminal / loth, to be a passive jostrument in the bands of his wife, and, for aught 


roceeding, that the evidence must be clearly proved, and if any doubt | that appears, would have done whatever he was told. The golden shower 
existed Mr Heath must have the benefit of it . . which found its way into Danae’s chamber was equal!y efficacious ia 
The charge against Mr. Heath was, that he had published a volume of | overcoming the virtue and fidelity of Mr. Dolphin. He “ was induced, 
sermons, in which he bad taught doctrines repugoant to the Articles of | for a considerable sum of money paid down, aud an income esecared to 
Religion, and in derogation of the Book of Common Prayer. According | bim of £300 per annum, to go to Scotland, and take a paramour with 
to the practice of the Coort, articles were given in, and it was ordered that | him.” 
they should be reformed. ‘They were reformed, but their admission was | nto the further difficulties which arose in satisfying the requirements 
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3 ay « guffice it to say that all | cing than the monkeys, yet ere totally devoid of tails, this supposition | some other details, but the above, perhaps, will suffice for present diges- = 
- aes ae a ean aun en  seocumasy affi tavite were | falls to the ground. It cannot be for the purpose of flapping away flies | tiva and Ath 4 _ 9. ge “ 
a ty a that a decree was dul y obtained from the Divorce Coarts | that these animals are faroishe’ with such long aad slender tails, for their : : = 
ot Scotlaod in July, 1854. Meaawhile the lady, impatient of delay, and | shape renders them useless for that occupation ; acd, besides, the hands | Micwet ANogLo’s Maxvuscairrs.—We hear from Florence that the the 
Sasaieg to prove the reality of ber affection by some outward mark of | of the moakey are much better fiy-flappers than its tail could possibly an bee ye oy bey Ref ht any = 3 Nee aa ge nearly 
: ) r. he next be. a . r pa on is Dear @ speak of 
a aa — “+ Ee ant ackeeneamaraa gene | The question arisee, “ What does the monkey d> with his tail !’—An- | those manuscripts left three years ago to the town of Florence by Casimo ba 
qi eon. Prensh came ia, and suggested that, after all, the divorce, ewer: He nibbles it sometimes, when be is at a los: for occupation. | Buonarroti, the Taurean Minister, ia which legacy was comprised the old th 
nan Py a rm tances of collusion by which it was obtained,” would | It is a curious fact that—at all eveate in captivity—the long-tailed | family house of the Baonarroti, with all the objects of Art it contained, ba 
under ¢ i te Bas land. How this could affect the validity of the will | monkeys will eat their tails, and nothing seems to deter them from this | and a sum of money d stined to keep a conservator of the Buonarroti all 
not be vali > _— hg Dolphia was recommended to | strange act. The tips of those have been covered with plaisters, and |Maseum. The maouscript collectioa proved to be far more important lio 
we — sy a vr smastatenent, Ghia Guat; G0 suppose, have | have been tied up in bandages, bat without effect. Tne ends of the tails | and comprehensive than was at first anticipated ; and with the help of pel 
fall bac nal ~ ‘apteene ain settle her propert absolutely on her in-| bave been treated with aloes, cayenne pepper, aad other disagreeable | it, the life of Michel Angelo will have to be written anew. Since Jaly, fea 
—_ eas 4 by 00 ordinary conveyance Sabjoot of course, to the | substances, just as the flager-tips of a uail-bitiug child are dressed. But, | 1859, the Signor J. C. Casalucci, D. Gaetano Milanesi, director of the of 
= -- 7 bi eben ing his mm | Accordingly this was done, in reliance | though the creature splutters and makes strange grimace: at the horrid | State archives, and Carlo Pini, inspector of the Museum, have been en- Th 
dang °G ae Noses and the parties were formally married, not once | flavours that greet his palate, he cannot refriin from the accustomed | gaged in the arrangement, and are preparing for print, a selection of the an 
-_ r —— a aence of Mrs. Dolphia becoming a Romaa | luxury, and perseveres in his nibbliag. Oae great charm of this habit | papers. The number of Michel Angelo’s lettera is about 300; bat far of 
Ce A ile * last the ede died and two questions arose respecting the seeme to be the excitement felt by the monkey in trying how far he can | greater is that of the letters addressed to him, among which are found on 
as ~ of her rte er whether the will, valid in itself, bad | nibble without emartiag for it. Woatever may be the cauee, the effect is | the names of many of the greatest artists and other celebrities of the Po 
er ao revoked by the subsequent deeds of appoiutment ; and, secondly, | tbat the tail ie gradually eaten ap, in spite of all endeavours to preveat time. Of the artists, we may name Bartelommeo Ammanaati, Baccio 
= - — Ans will to have been so revoked, these deeds were | such a consummation, Considered ia a social light, the tails are calca- | d’Agnolo, Valerio Viceatino, Angelo Bronzivo, Giuliano Bugiardiai, | 
peor PP rid. To an uninitiated miod there is no slight difficulty in | lated to promote the merrimeat of the company, for they are admirable | Baccio da Montelupo, Sebastiano del Piombo, Ii Rosso, Aadrea and Ja- ha 
mee he how ene Gesument euald possibly bave validity enough bandles for practical jokes, and afford mataal amusemeat, not uamingled -— Sansovino, Tribolo, Giovanni da Udine, Vasari and Francesco wi 
~ dete ~ . r, and yet not validity enough to stand by itself.. How- | with indigaation.—“ Natural History,” by Rev. J. G. Wood. d’Olanda, the Portuguese miniature painter, whose interesting Memoira th 
ovens eueener, 0m J Li so ill | on Art and artist life in Rome at the time of Paal III. were published b 
ever, this poiat was disposed of by the decision of the Court that the will rs the Count Athanasius Raczyneki, in his book, “ Les Arts ea Portagal.” = 
oe an AL, ne Ay hy Paste the di Ao STAGGERERS FROM THE STAGE. Among other celebrities of whom we fiad letters in the collection, are - 
2 e 2 , . rf A . r - 
was relieved from determining how far they were vitiated by the alleged | These theatrical advertisements grow more and more perplexing to us. Te a — we ~ ~ — — —a, Benedetto Var- aD 
coasideratioa—viz., that the General should go through the marriage | Every week we see announcements of actors being wanted “to open” = ’ ~_ olonna, Cat ~~ ne Oo} we others. These documents fec 
ceremony aad cohabit with Mrs. Dolphia during the lifetime of her hus-| at a stated time, as thuagh they were like oysters, and never a week — 1 “e ered e = peng alt. — om onining oe me 
band, not yet legally divorced from her. passes without somebody or other wanting some one else or other to — whic bo ob ~ ivi DOr f Micb w 1 Hiciently explain ; they wi 
The sequel and moral of the tale are added by the Master of the Rolls |“ combine utility with the leading basicess,” which really seems like ~ 4 — an — - y — ted pet tb — bs = re cts Y ~ fee 
for the beuefit of too sympathetic readers, The second marriage was a8 | asking bim to undertake the daties of a blindman’s dog. not, and some only partly, executed, as the Fagade of San Lorenzo, the m 
- 2 — row of statues for the Chapel of the Piccolomini at Siena, the sepulchre 
unhappy as the first,—a separation ensued, and the heroine died, as he-| Asa sample of these puzzles only look at this : of Julius II., &c.; and they show the great artist also as man and citi- = 
roines should, in a coavent two years afterwards. Perhaps the caution YORK CIRCUIT. zen, in the brightest light. Mesesven, then allow us a fair insight into 
was not uanecessary, yet we should be sorry to think that such a career) = wanTeED, to join immediately, a Finst WaLkinc GayruRaan, to Play also the history of the art and artists of which Michel Angelo formed the 
could possess a dangerous fascination for any bat the weakest of woman-) portion of the Light Comedy and Juveniles. Also, a GENTLEMAN for responsi- | entre, and to whem he was the reeiiiy-eskncwicdsel end mesh-be- 
kind. It requires a combination of circumstances and character 20 pe | bie business. Haxtequin and Couvmsins wanted for Christmas Pantomime. | \oured oracle. No wonder that the sabteetion m4 hese: Gesneneatn 
culiar as to defy imitation. What is rather to be feared is that the occa-| «yor, Circuit!” So an actor goes on circuit like a barrister. Well, | should be eagerly expected. Aa obstacle to the printing lies in @ oon- 
sional revelation of social scandals like this may excite exaggerated 848 | they bave also this in common, namely, that they both wear wigs. But | dition of the testament, according to which neither maausoripts nor 
picions of the evil going on around us. There is a certain class of wm why are “ walking” gentlemen so often in request? We never heard | sketches were to be made pudlic—a condition which will be submitted 
to which it is satisfactory to believe that society is honeycombed with | ¢¢ walking matches doue upon the stage, and where can be the need then | to the decision of the magistrates. —/bid. 
intrigue and secret guilt, and that a mystery of passion and ——- of engaging walking peoplet Acgaia, too, will this walking geatiemaa 
underlies the fair surface of domestic “<* re, bm ille rey - , | bave to wear a piosfore, when he plays a javenile? It is mysteriously | Jretaxp as Sue Is.—Ireland is not learned inaday. The English- 
can bea greater mistake It is not one io a hundred families that has a | aig that he will have to play a “ portion of light comedy and javeniles,” | man who fancies that he has grasped the social characteristics and politi- 
skeleton in the house. There may be a romance in the personal history | put how be can enact a portion of a javenile it passes our conception | 4) necessities of the country when he has made himself master of “ Harry 
of many, if not of most, who have passed through the varied experiences | oven distantly to guces. Moreover if the javeniles are, like the comedy, | Lorrequer,” “ Castle Rack-rent,” and “ O’Keefe’s Farces,” and digested 
of a long life, but in the vast majority of cases it is a homely and inno- | (, ». jight (and there is nothing in the sen.ence which forbids this sup- | the matter of fifty “ Leatea Pastorals” and “ Tenaot-right Resolutions,” 
cent romance enough, such as would hardly bear the telling, and would | position), the walking gentleman will have to pat himself in training, | will be surprised at the magnitude and the solidity of the interests, and 
interest none but those who have an unfailing interest in all - " | todecrease his pouderosity to the weight of a light juvenile, whatever | at the gravity and subtilty of the character, which on a closer contem- 
does not concern them. Novelists have much to anewer for in popalar- | ina, may be. | plation comes forth, like the great headlands of our seacoast, into stern 
izing a conception of bumaa nature and bumia conduct, which ies As a contrast to this leviiy, we find in the same column of dramatic | and massive relief. He finds that the caricatures of a dead-and-buried 
to dramatic emotions, often = —- — a ee wants the following :— | geaeration are uot portraits of existing mea and manuers, and that the 
peep lg Gite donmenne tight ‘oan <a = “eagopelens, and THEATRE ROYAL, PRESTON. | clamours of the country are not its wants. He fails to discover anywhere 
very rare exceptions, in the real landscape of the world, they would do WANTED, immediately, a good Heavy Man; one that understands Melo- | the tipsy and insoleot gentry horsewhippiog a rack-rented tenaatry, and 
little harm. As it is, they receive just enough confirmation from the dramatic Pieces. Also, a good OLp May. pistolliog one another at eight paces from muzzle to mazzle—who figured 
startling facts that now and then come to light to distort the views of| We wonder how much does the management require this “heavy man” 1° bie dreem : Ireland. ¢ sees little or nothing of the “ squalid ape- 
many people about the current morality of their neighbours. For our | to weigh. Would sixieea stone suffice, or must he not be under twenty? | hood,” the bluoderiog, the druokeaness, the fatuous good-nature, aad 
own part, we greatly prefer to consider the concurrence of Mrs, Dolphin’s | And what age must the “ old man” have attained to be held eligible? ind scriminate battery and assault, without pretext or parpose, which are 
artfaloess, Mr. Dolpbin’s shamelessness, and General De Pontes’ easy | We presume that on emergency seventy would do, though doubtless a | deecribed as the amiable peculiarities of a peasantry who will barter their 
compliance with an advantageous, but very questionable proposal, as an | fit prefereace would be ceded to a buadred. But then what testimonials | last article o—— rb botile of whisky to treat you with, and then, 
exceptional phenomenon such as few of us are likely to see parallelled in | must he furnish of his goodueas? Of course nobody would wish to hire | with a _ — — = your head without rhyms or 
the course of a lifetime.— Zimes, Nov. 9. a bad old man, but differeat minds put vastly differeat values on mora- | T4809, aud Goaly give me their heart’s dearest affectioas in exchange 
lity, and what is vice in one man’s eye is almost virtue in another. | for a good joke or an indifferent pennyworth of tobacco. The whole of 
—>— We really think more details should be furnished on these points, if this —— mirage vacishes the moment he sets his foot upon the soil 
ON MONKEYS AND THE USE OF THEIR TAILS. only to prevent unnecessary writing: for the oon she is the cause of a pt... taetg. eck, to tee tae Geom pre Nees | 
: ; man’s writiog needless letters is a monster who deserves to be nearly | : ’ ’ ’ . e ) OS 
oe isa conctianey ae evenl Panny a fm, oh A. Se arene’ ie s. afier being stabbed almost to deata with aaguenhe. empire ; -_ pur as industrious and temperate, receiving a | 
tall and th a tee So he body in | b. Th | f nums.— Punch, Nov. 9. day’s wages for a fair day’s work. He will see a tenantry possessed 
, and the tail itself rather exceeds the body in length. e colour 0 ——geee | improving farms, at reasonable rents, and of sufficient dimensions ; and, 
Braststevetine Sieh cot son's Pasay BOITING a a oe 
. oe ni prosperous, gether ualike hisideal of an Orange co nmunity. 
ears, the fur darkens in colour, chiefly by means of black hairs that are| The excellent rule, “hear both sides,” bas not hitherto (says Punch) | will fiad his notions of the relations cf parties, the social facts of the 
nserted at intervals, The face, bands, and feet are black. | been thought to extend to both’ sides of one newspaper. it is usually | country, and the wants and abuses of its domestic system, extensively 
It is a native of Tudia, and fortunately for itself, the mythological re-)| sapposed that there is some sort of unanimity among the contributors to | modified, and etiil more extensively demolished. Aad if he possess (a » 
ligion is so closely connected with it that it lives in perfect security.) 4 journal. But it was reserved for our respected temporary the | faculty more uncommon than is sappoved) the power of simple psrcep- = 
onkeys are never short-sighted at spying out an advantage, and the | Morning Star and Dial to illustrate the priociples of Freedom in all their | tion and energy t» think and conclnde for himself, he will discard nearly 
Eatellus monkeys are no exception to the rule. Feeling themselves mas-| purity. Io that free-trade paper no haughty editor bas a veto, no smart | all he has previously conceived, and commence, ab inifio, the study of ' 
ters of the situation, and knowing full well that they will not be pun-| jeader-writer a pre-eminence, bat the humble peuny-a-liner is allowed to | the grave aud complicated question.— Dublin University Magazine. Be 
ished for any delinquency, they take up their position in a village with contradict, point lank, the utterances of aie supposed chiefs. Ia the Pi 
as mach complacency as if they bad built it themselves. They parade) syar of Friday the lst of November, there is an article on the Priuce of | Tue Drama.—I am eick of hearing it asrerted that the dramas has de- 
the streets, they mix on equal terms with the iohabitants, the clamber | Wales in the Temple, and there is also a vivid account of the cere- | clined. The trath is that too many managers have declined the drama, 
over the houses, they frequent the shops, especially those of the pastry- monials. These compositions face each other in the open'ng of the Star | They bave not put the author, who after all is “ the right man,” in “ the 
cooks and fruit-sellers, keeping their proprietors constantly on the watch. | —they shall, in part, do so here, in testimony of Mr. Punch’s admiration | right place.’’ Having too often sacrificed him to the actor, they now H 
Reverenoing the moskey oo mass to a active resistance > 4 | of the true theory of Editing. | make him a pisce-offering to the ecene-painter, who, whatever his ability, 3 
pa ata ewe mi royal mae oot | “4 Lng a a ee | ARTICLE. REPORT. can never be nes y ranked above author and actor. He must be eubser- 4 
deity of bis chief point of vonage Let it not be mater of wonder that “Of course it isincompatible with “The day was altogether a me-| — pot —— Bibel May ay aN. pie. —s . 
re Fas bee ny for even the civilised Romans ackaowledged Mer- | thediguity of grown mea and women morable one in the history of the | &° io enes sgn: Sead me ge them ia or out of office, greatly, 6 
- 4 be the si of thieves, and they only borrowed their mythology | ‘© Smure themselves with wooden Temple. The admission of Royalty | S°melmes, uA ie fatal ihe way hn person, who should Se 2 
pot pps ope wee Loan Certainly the Hoonuman gives prac- | horses and gaily-decked dolls. But awong its members ; the auspicious —_— at re oar ae fo os atal consequ2nces of a totally opposite H 
tical proof of his claims to be the representative of such a deity ; for be | as the — a yer~ io equaling of its uow Weny by one a ley. — HE, Planshé, to Zenple Bar. 10 
; |} infancy still remains to grati- who will at some future, and it is ’ shai ; ll 
ee Se ee with which to steal, and neglects no opportuaity of | fied, they take one of their fellow- hoped far distant, period be king of | . AN AvTHoR = . nary IN ay Cateermn— See Sa 12 
Conscious of the impropriety of its behaviour, the monkey does not | creatures, and go through with him these realms; the crowd of beauty elon ———— . ai = SL aa Nes e ee Ee eee is 13 
steal anything while the proprietor is looking at it, bat employs various | “¢ merry antics which they were and nobility of blood and intellect | OF 8 Ma ie OF eu Ape ie eae verhey in E und, yo 14 
subtle ciratagems in order to draw off the owner’s attention while it | accustomed to perform with their which was gathered together to | OF ion rater, €0 welsh, ea t te ood, Goring, on 7) he 16 
filcbes bis a Many ludicrous anecdotes of euch crafiy tricks are | Childish toys. This prevailing ten- take part in the ceremony,—all will | oo Th — ’ _ —- <. ng his comme See = 
Srees te deaee dab Gite hen vetted Badia, ent employed bis eyea, |dency received yesterday a strik- leave an impress upon the annals of —, od = tat 0 uae fae Pen . a it ie not the an at 
The ban aa tdes ba thn tenanned fakinadion of Gnas monkeys; and | ‘gillastration. ‘The scene wasthe the Society, which ages will mot | 0 0 et een te ataee ae cae om = — — 
enone te — branches they play strange antics, undisturbed by any | Middle Temple, a fane dedicated to obliterate. In epeaking of the event ybees es on a ar pee = aga pe a il “ reseed rm ~e "7 
fees - tin os meen These reptiles are greatly dreaded by the mon. | ‘be worship, if not precisely of jas- after it is over, it is difficult to de- | Heme Nea) world’ Partially bay yt par’ we a + a he tic 
here, an good reason, However, it is said tuat the monkeys kili| tie, at aay rate of law—withia cide which was of the most interest on pigromts Rit ned megreme ey ? ole — seed aay ae wes 5- 
oe more snakes in proportion to their own loss, and do so with a cu-| WH08e Walls the seats of highest and importance, the opening of the | : oh, Meetions of Fre he b bs bo pte on tot whieh, = B ‘he ha 
riously refiacd cruelty. A snake may be coiled amoog the branches of | dignity are only to be attained by library, or the iavestiture of the 2Y net “y rv 1 th ts ppears ~" fterwarde tc ‘expand | $0 the os - ta: 
the banyan, fast asleep, when it is spied by a Hoouaman. Af er satisfy-|CoMmon folks through years of Priace of Wales with the privileges | Lge hay erste Ae tery + te peed oo tri 
ing bimeelf that the reptile really is sleeping, the monkey steals upon | *®*ious straggle and midolght toll. and digoities of » beacher of the |W: oD & Mull Pari Gn BMY woe omeg Fn ban buerdoneh -5 4 - 
it noleelessly grasps it by the neck, tears it from the branch, and hurries|* °° We bave too high an Temple. It is one of the most en- | Sill eo iheen oF + least j plied. why i that oo oe mise of H = 
to the ground. He then runs to a flat stone, and begios to grind down | °pinion of the mental facalties of couraging signs of the times that a | Mos orp ot was ress ebedthelt op tanh With the Gert Utah ete neatien. 
the reptile’s head upon it, grinning aod chattering with delight at ibe | 4. B. H. the Prince of Wales to be- member of our reigning Royal | 34 bt of the circumetantial evidenee on which it is tated Ht t be M 
writhings and useless struggles of the tortared saake, and occasioually | ‘ieve that he was not fully coa- Family sbould be found coming ‘i onan 1 ‘ tilled s - : in d r inte et ‘ yy ~ “ ch 
inspecting his work to see bow it ie progressing. When be has rubbed | *ious of the irrationality of the forward to receive, vot the honours | S/o ‘being Tosti tence, camean. Ge dann te tee eaaaaael pe 
‘sj Sie wiahente | ceremony which made him a barris- which are given to warriors, bat | StOfY’ beiag sought (as will, perhaps, be shown in the ultimate develop- 
away the poor animal’s jaws, so as to deprive it of its poison-fangs, be meat of its purpose) in the question how far any strange story, wh gi 
bold great rejoicings over its helpless foe, aud tossing it to the young | “f Without study, and a bencher those more homely, and it may be, | 1) bl Orel bs . 2 Soll ain enitadiand , raage vi 4 
‘ ti without either merit or experience. more dignified honours which at- | Morousdiy © y physiological end metaphysical ecience, may allow fe 
monkeys, looks complacently at its destruction. | other explanations than those which superstition would assiga to the 
: Besides the reverence in which this animal is held through its deifica- | * * And the members of the tach to a profession that has done vellens.—Lenion we 
tion, it bas other claims to respect through the doctrine of metempaycho- | Middle Temple sported to their much to maintain the liberties of | MAVCNOS eS Je 
sis, or tbe transmigration of souls through the various forms of animal | e@rt’s content with their pretty the people and their sovereign| Tstecrara Secresy.—A decision bas been given in the Courts of lo 
semblance of human life which is borue by the monkeys, | “°Y: 824 played out to the end a rights. | Newfoundland, affecting the privilege of secresy claimed by Telegraph M 
life. From the semblance c y ys, - ’ > r 
their frames were supposed to be the shrines of human souls that had | ™érry game which must have been | Comp , which is uy right. The only privileged commanica- bl 
nearly reached perfection, and thereby made their habitations royal, | ® 0S acceptable relief from their tious are those to the clergy, sub sigillo confessions. It would militate Bi 
Therefore, to insult a Hoonoman is considered to be a crime equivalent | serious avocations. against the interests of jastice that the telegraph should be the medium ch 
to that of insulting one of the royal family, while the murder of a mon ae ; . pre | by which crime could be executed. The telegraph operator is as fit- di 
key is high treason, and punithed by instant death. Many times bave| Gravp Destoxs ror Sraatronp.—A “ National Shakspearian Fund” | ting @ witoces as any other individual coanec with the subject wm Bi 
enthusiastic naturalists, or thoughtless “ griffs,” endangered their lives | is now propose i to be established, by Mr. Halliwell, who states that to hte i— , d an 
by wounding or killing one of these sacred beings. The report of such | the purchase of New Place must be added that of the original Great Gar- | __“ Chief Justice Brady has just rendered a decision in regard to the Px 


a sacrilegious offence is enough to raise the whole population in arms | dern of Shakspeare, formerly attached to New Place, and the site of the 
against the offender ; and those very men who study cruelty as a science, | present theatre, which also belonged to it. The portion of the Birthplace 
and will inflict the keenest tortures on their fellow-beings without one | Fstate, still in private bands, must a'so (be states) be secured to the pub- 
feeling of compunction—who will leave an iofirm companion to perish | lic. Then there is Anne Hathaway's Cottage, the purchase of which 
from hunger and thirst, or the more merciful claws of the wild beasts, | must be accompanied with an endowment for a custodian ; and Getley’s 
will be outraged in their feelings because a monkey bas beea wounded. Copyhold Estate opposite New Place, a property that belonged to Shak- 


secrecy of telegraphic communications. He says:—‘I do not entertain 
a doubt that the communication or messages through the Telegraph 
Office are not in law privileged communications, and that when Mr. Wad- 
dell and others in similar positions are compelled to atvead a Jadicial 
| proceeding, they are bouad to disclose the contents of such messages, and 
| that in so doing they do not at all violate the oath they have taken, that 


The bunter in India finds these animals to be useful auxiliaries in some | speare, and is mentioned in his Will. To complete the work, Mr. Halli- | they will not wilfully divulge the contents of messages, nor do they 
cases, though tiresome in the maio. They collect on boughs whea a | well proposes that a Library and Museum, properly endowed, should be | subject themselves to any prosecution ander the eaactmeat.’ ”— Montreal 
tiger or similar animal of prey passes under them, and often serve to | erected at Stratford ; and the records of Shakspeare now scattered about | Tranecript, 
point out to the hunter the whereabouts of the quarry. A tree thus | the town of Stratford, with those belonging to the Corporation, placed in| A New Narcrssvs.—Nothing is eo mischievous as a French public— 
covered with monkeys is a curious sight; for the boughs are studdeu | those edifices. From #50000 to £60,000 will be required to accomplish | there can be little doubt of that—and any oae who falls uader their sharp 
with them as thickly as fruit, aod the pendaut tails give an absurd ap | this project. Mr. Halliwell declines to receive contributions of less | power of earcaem and quick application of ridicule, is certain to get 
pearance to the group. j amount than £5. By adhering to this rule he thinks he will not only be | nard Mit. A most ladicrous example of this is just given in the nick- 
Although each part of every animal mast be formed with some defialte | readily able to keep the accounts without assistance, but also be enabled | name of “ Le beaa Narciase,’”’ attribated to the Emperor since the Prus- 
object, there are many which seem to be devoid of use, and among them | to make his banking-accounts a general balance sheet. Subscribers of | sian visit to Compiegoe. A few words will explaia to you what consti- 
is the mookey’s tail.—Some of the monkeys—the spider-mook+ys of Amer- | smaller sums may send their contributions to Local Committees. The | tutes the faa of the thing: there is at this moment at the “ Variéié:,” a 
ica, for exawple—find io their tail a most usefal member, by means of | Mayor of tirmingham has initiated this part of the work. Mr. Halliwell | most popalar and wonderfully amusing Vaudeville called “ Le beau 
which they can suspend themeelves from boughs, aid their limbs in tree- | of course alludes to the necessity of having a strict audit of the accounts ; | Narcisse,”” in which that excellent actor, Dupais, plays the part of a 
climbing or, on an emergency, pick an object out of a crevice which th: | and he further states, for the encouragement of liberally disposed sub- | stoat, fair Belgian, with a bright yellow beard, and the brilliant costame 
hand could not enter. Bat the use of the tails belonging to these old | scribers, that if any individual subscribe £10,000, or upwards, to the Fund, | of a chasseur/ There be is, with gold embroidery to avy amount, a daz 
world monkeys does teem to be very obscare.—Some writers have opined | the first of them shall have the option of selecting the design for the build- | zling sword belt, waving plumes in his hat, a ferocious looking sword” 
that the tails are intended to balance the body ia the various attitudes ings to be erected for the Library and Museum, provided that such design | and above all, I repeat, the most glorious yellow beard! He is th’ 
assumed by its owner. But whea we reply that the Gibbons, although | belongs to the architecture of the Shakspearian period, and that it can be | adored of all the Abigails, sought for and fought for by all the cap® 
very much more agile, and, from their very form, requiriog more balaa-/ carried out with the funds in hand at the time it is selected. There are ‘strings in the establishment, uctil one fine day, when he is divested of 
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bis peacock’s feathers, and stands there a mere jay ; batless and plume- 
less, swordlese, and even beardless, for the golden beard was only part of 
the “ get-up.” ws 

Now that the whole story of the misadventure at Compiéghe, and of 
tbe necessity for the dignitaries of the Court to appear without uniforms, 
bas oozed out into general society, the ludicrous part of it all bas eeized 
the public fancy, and, as usual in these cases, the application of ridicule 
bas been instantaneous, and the same idea would appear to have struck 
all Paris at the same moment : “ C’est le beau Narcisse!”’ exclaim all the 
lions and dandies, and all the fine ladies, when alluding to the Em- 
peror; and they liken him, in the midst of his court, shorn of his 
feathers, and laces, and gold, and bedi ta, to the di fiied hero 
of the new Vaudeville when plucked from the glories of his chasseur-ship. 





They are verily incorrigible! They never fail in sharp-wittedness upon | 


an occasion of tbis kind ; but when a really dignified attitude in the face 
of despotism is required of them, they are by no means so ready, and 
only show their discontent by mutterings and murmurings.—Leter from 
Paris, Nov. 7. 





Mcitom m Parvo.—Tue “Mixiwa” Orcan. —This new instrument 
has been invented and patented by Messrs. G. F, and J. Stidolph, of Ips- 
wich. The recommendation claimed (or it consists in its retaining, withio 
the size cf the ordinary piccolo pianoforte, every requisite for the per- 
formance of organ music, and adapting itself to the sphere of the draw- 
ing-room. Besides the means of varied expression, even beyond the old 
organs, it combines the desiderata of elegance of appearance, durability, 
and portability. In econom‘sing space no sacrifice has been made of ef- 
fect: we have the same or more favourable results produced with the 
mechanical means on a smaller scale. “This is, in fact, a pedal organ, 
with 16 feet open diap and a c surate swell, within a space of 7 
feet, and witb, in some instances, double feeders for the feet, so that it 
may be blown by the performer.”’— London paper. 














| 
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BLACE. 

















WHITE. 
W hiie to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


Sotcrion To Proetem No. 671. 


White Black. 
1 RtoK B2 B to R 2, ch (best) 
2 RwkKBS B tke R, ch (best 
3 BwQB2 K moves or anything 
4. B or Kt checkmates. 


Mr. Leonard will give an exhibition of blindfold Chess this evening at the 


Rooms of the Brooklyn Chess Club, 14 Court St., on which occasion he will play 


ten games simultaneously without sight of the board or men. 


The following GAME was played at the Bristol meeting by Messrs. Stoward, 


Schill, and Steel, representing the Liverpool amateurs, against Messrs. Withers, | 


wiey, of the Bristol Chess Club : 
EVANS’ GAMBIT. 


Philips, and (Rev.) 


White (B.) Black (L.) White (B.) Black (L.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 18 RtoQB PtoQB3 
2 KttoK BS KttoQB3 19 RtoK B2 P tks P 

3 BtwoQB4 BtoQB4 20 P tks P PtoQKt3 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P 21 KtB BtoQ Kt2 
5 PtoQB3 BtoQB4 22 BtoQB4 QRtog 

6 PtoQ4 P tks P 23 Q Rtg QtoQB4 
7 P tks P BtoQKt3 24 RtoKBS Kt to K 2 

8 BtoQ Kt2 PtwoQ3 25 RtoK Kt5 RtoQ3 
Sree KttoK4 26 BtoQ3 R to B 3, ch (b) 
10 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 27 Kt to B3 Kt to Kt 3 
1l B tks P KttoK B3 28 Pto K Kt? PtoK R3 
12 KttoQ2(a) BtksKBP,ch | 29 RtoBS5 RtksR 

13 K tks B Kt to Kt 5, ch 30 BtksR B tks P 

l4 KtoK Kt tks B 31 Btks Kt B tks Kt 
panees QtoK2 32 B tks P, ch R tke B 

16 BtoK 2 Castles 33 Rto Q8, ch RtoB 

17 RKB KttoK Kt3 








(a) This move must be presumed to have been made without due considera- 
tion. Castling would in all probability have been the correct play, but P to Kt 
5—check might perhaps have been indulged in with safety, and would certainly 
have led to a variety of interesting and critical positions. 

(0) This check is fatal. The Bristolians have fought hard and well to re- 


trieve the ill consequences of their twelfth move; but against the steadiness | 
and skill by which they are opposed such recuperation is impossible. 





Degrroot Beaten at Last.—Deerfoot’s appearance at Sheffield on 
Monday drew together such a number of pedestrian champions and ex- 
champions as Yorkshire had never witnessed before. The fourteen com- 
petitors ran the one-mile handicap in three lots, and Deerfoot had to 
give A. Day, of Brighouse, thirty yards start, and M’Donald (the nom de 

erre of an amateur) and Richards, of London, forty yards. Deerfoot 

, however, not a sbadow of a chance at such a short distance, and Day 
won easily in four minutes thirty seconds. The pugilistic champion, 
Jem Mace, who was quite out of condition, ran a lap and a half, amid 
loud cheers, in the second heat, which Brighton, who started level with 


Mills, won after a desperate race by two yards ; and Jones had no trou- | 


ble in heat No. 3. Jones and Day bad each forty five yards start of 
Brighton when the three met on Tuesday for the decider, and Day won 
cleverly by twenty yards. In future the Deer will ran in no more ban- 
dicaps, give nothing away, and only ran long distances. On Monday 
Brighton aod Mills rua for the six-mile champion belt at Hackney Wick, 
and on Wednesday Deerfoot comes out in a ten-mile sweepstakes, at 
Portemoutb, against Brighton, Mills, and Howard.— London News, Nov. 9. 


Ratner Gaastiy.—The Sitcle gives the following fact in connection 
with a visit to the prison of Gbeat :—~ There exist in that prison work- 
men of all kinds, and some of them are very skilful. Some time since 
the director of the prison heard that one of the provinces was unprovided 
with a guillotine, and as the instrament of punishment could no longer 


be used, the necessity arose to replace it. ‘The Minister of Justice,’ said | 


the director, in speaking of the matter, ‘ threw his eyes on us. I confess 
that the idea shocked me extremely. I saw ia it I know not what of de- 
rision or even cruelty ; a prisoner might as well be asked to make the 
handcuffs which were to be placed on himself. I felt a kiod of repug- 
Dance to ask those unfortunate meno to make an instrament of death from 
which most of them had escaped either by pardon or by miracle. I 


wrote my impressions to the Minister, and the latter replied that he fully | 


comprehended my scruples, and that he even approved of them, but that 
it was necessary to lay them aside, for the free workmen who had been 
applied to all refused such work. 1 then announced to my inmates the 
singular order, and it was received very differently from what I antici- 

ted. The men accepted the work with visible satisfaction, and la- 


at it as though it was what they liked. They displayed a zeal | 


and energy, or I might say a gaiety, which I bad oever seen them show 
in any other operation. ben the instrument was fiaished, they fitted 
it up, and each worked it in turn with all kinds of grimaces and baffvon- 
ery. At length, when it was necessary to send it off, ihe foreman of the 

said, Monsieur le Directeur, we part from the instrament with 


regret, but we guarantee it to the Government, and I can answer that 
the work will do credit to the house.’ ” 


A Firerroor Dress.—The Emperor and Empress of the French have 
been witnessing, in the park at Compitgne, a trial, by Mr. Buvert, of a 
| newly-invented fireproof dress. A cottage was erected in the park for 
the porpose of the experiment. The framework of the building was iron, 
and the roof and walls were made of faggots and other combustible ma- 
terials. Mr. Bavert’s dress is described to be both waterproof and fire- 
proof, and is copiously stuffed with sponges sewed together. He wears a 
| helmet like that of a diver, with an apparatus for supplying fresb air, and 
| glasses tosee through. Ata signal from the Emperor he set fire to the 
temporary cottage ; and wheo tbe flames had got well ahead he went 
into the midst of them several times, with perfect impunity. The expe- 
riment was considered to be entirely successful. Fireproof dresses have 
been, of course, invented before, and have teen exbibited in use ; but 
practical difficulties have hitherto prevented their application to gene- 
ral pcrposes. 
Tue Moat or Urr.—The Dumfries Courier, in reporting the sale of the 
lands of Milton or Stepend or Urr, says :— The Moat of Urr, the largest 

| and in best preservation of any similar ancient mvat in Scotland, is situ- 
| ated on the property ; and in ages long gone by was the principal plece 
| in Galloway where justice was dispensed by the ancient kings of the pro- 
vince. The lands also possess a traditional interest from the following 
circumstance. King Robert Bruce, duricg his early struggles for the 
| throne, encountered a body of English forces from Buittie Castle near the 
Moat. The Southrons were defeated, and after a personal conflict their 
leader, Sir Walter Selby, was taken prisoner by Bruce. The lands 
were then occupied by a person named Sprotte, whose wife pro- 

| vided water to wash the blood from Bruce and bis prisoner, and 
invited them into the cottage. The king bad taken no food for nearly 
two days, and he asked if the woman could give them anything to eat. 
She said she had nothing bat oatmeal, and would make a cog (a wooden 

| dish) of broee, which she did. The King asked what reward she would 
| have, when she replicd, as mach of the land her husband occupied as she 
| could run rouud while the brose was being eaten. The request was 
| agreed to by the King, aud she, kilting up her dress, started off at full 
|epeed. The brose were scalding bot, and the woman only left one spoon, 
| so that by the time the dish was emptied aod the King and Sir Walter 
| had gone outside the cottage, the woman, with agile speed, had made 
| the circuit of nearly the farm. The Sprottes held the property for many 
| generations. The tenure was dish of buttered brose presented to the 
| Kiog when he visited the neighbourhood. Should our beloved Sovereign, 
| on her next visit to the Green Isle, pass through Galloway, she would be 
| entitled to demand from the superior of the lands a dish of buttered 





Mount Carmet.—For quiet tranquil beauty “ the excellency of Car- 
mel’’ is very charming, aud among the many changes in the sacred sites 
it is pleasant to find this mouutaia still wortby of its name—a full 
orchard, a fruitful field is the meaning of the word. Having crossed the 
| town, we were soon upon the mountain, winding up its steep sides among 
| thick, low woods of prickly oak, laurustious, and otber shrubs, with 

quantities of honeysuckle, and the ground variegated with all the hues 
of the rainbow from the innumerable varieties of wild flowers which 
grew everywhere. We still looked back over the plain and the blue sea, 
until, reaching the brow of the mountain, we lost it on this side to find 
it again on the other to the south, beyond the rangea of Judsan hille. 
Now came about twelve miles of undulating ground, like park-land 
| at home, bright, grassy, flowery lawns, studded with oaks of various 
kinds, plane, terebinth, and caroub, with thick brushwood of lovely sto- 
|rax, and sometimes a wild olive-grove. Then as we veared the south- 
eastern end of this long ridge, the plain of Esdraelon opened out before 
us, with Tabor, and Gilboa, and Little Hermon, and the Bashan moun- 
tains beyond Jordan, while, behind the hills to the north, beautifal Her- 
mon appeared looking so c ose to Tabor as to realise one of the Psalmist’s 
expressions, “ Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name.’ —Deaufort’s 
Eastern Shrines. 
Tue New Barrister.—The Welsh attorneys have got it into their 
beads that their Prince, being now a barrister, is bound to take their brie‘s, 
and scarcely a day passes but a lawyer from the Principality, with a new 
blue bag, is stopped by tbe sentinels at Windsor, in bis iosane attempt to 
| find out H.R.H.’s clerk. The Prince is very good-vatared, and has given 
orders that none of the poor fellows shall be harshly used, but that each 

| shall be presented with a glass of cwrw, and directed to the railway, bat 
they get very noisy, and eplutter uncouth remonstrances, to the immense 
amusement of the Maids of Houour.—/unch's version of the Court Journal. 








A New Svsstirvre ror Ivory, Horn, &¢.—The collodion film when 
| formed on glass is tougb, and oan be made of any desired thickness ; and 

by the addition of gutta-percha, lodia-rabber, &c., a great range of elas- 
| ticity, pliability, and haidoese, it is said, may be produced. It bas re- 
| cently been proposed to apply these sbeets cf dried collodion (which, if 
| made of good pyroxyline, will be colourless and transparent), to several 
| useful purposes. Out of a mags of it, with proper tools, it is easy to work 

any desired form. The dried collodion is said to possers the pbysical 
| properties of many of the most valuable materials used in the arts; it 

may be substituted for ivory, horn, wood, glass, &c., for the manufacture 
of statuary, billiard balle, buttons, &c.— Builder. 





Tue Vavve or East Inpran Corrox.—‘ A Manufactarer” writes to 

| the Times: —* On Tuesday last a yarn agent asked my opiaion of some 
32's twist cops which he bad on eale, at the same time desiring me to 
| give the yarn a careful examination. I did so, and found it to be good, 
| strong, and clean, fully equal to the average oo the market, and suitable 
| for avy kind of shirtings or other cloths of which 32’s mule twist is the 
| basis. The agent then informed me that it was span entirely from Sarat 
cotton, bought the previous week at the rate of 7d. per lb., while mid- 
| dling Orleans used for the same counts was selling at 1ld. The yarn 
| was sold on Tuesday for 13}d. per lo, The spioner ie evidently a clever 
man, and knows his busioess. While many are complaining about the 
high price of American cotton, he, and others with him, are carefally 
| adjusting their machinery, and making good yara from the long despised 
| Surate. 


| How to Grow Enorwovs Musarooms.—At a recent sitting of the 
| French Academy of Sciences, M.Chevreul produced a magnificent bunch 
| of esculent mushrooms from the grounds of Dr. Labordette. His method 
| is as fo'lows :—He first developes the musbrooms by sowing spores on a 
| ae of glass covered with wet sand ; then be selects the most vigorous 
| individuals from among them, and sows their myceliam in a cellar in a 
| damp soil, consistiog of gardener’s mould, and covered with a layer of 
| river-eand and gravel two inches thick, and another layer of rubbish 
| from demolitions, about an inchdeep. The bed thas prepared is watered 
| with a dilation of two grammes of nitrate of potash per square metre, 
and in about eix days the mushrooms grow to an enormous size. 





Avyotser CuaLLence To Bionpry.—We are by (our own) authority 
enabled to announce that, after Mr. Blondin’s last performance at the 
| Crystal Palace, Mr. Punch will cross the transept in mid-air, and, as he 
walke along, will Roll up the Rope after him. (Blondia, beat that /)— 
Punch. 





IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE Macuinery FoR Manvractrcrine GoLp 
Pens, and secured to the sabscriber by Letters Patent, have enabled him to 
overcome the many imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 

|and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The writing public should 
know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with 
Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, while the 
Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity 
of writing is obtained only by the use of the Gold Pea. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen must Le often 
| condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore, there is a great saving of time 
in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the Gold Pen is 
exactly adapted to the hand of the writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand 
and arm are not injured as is known to be the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to $1, according 
to size, the average wear of every one of which will far outlast a gross of the 
best Steel Pena. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Wholesale and retail 
at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inclosing cash or post 
stamps, will receive prompt attention ; anda Pen or Pens corresponding in 
value, and selected according to description, will immediately be sent by mail, 
or otherwise, as directed. Address 

A. Morrow, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and most 
extensive manufactarers of Gold Pens, not only in America, but in tne world. 
bw use his pens, and can assure our readers of their excellence.’—New York 
| Tribune. 
| “We have been in the babit of using these Gold Pens for a long time, and 
| have always found them the best instruments of the kind that have fallen in our 
| way.”"—New York Boening Post. 





REDUCED TO HALF PRIOB. 


THE 
Albion, 
WY 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the city of New 
York, and devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
On and after the first Saturday in January next, 


> oan oo . My 
v4 PiCcé BO pei annum, 7 advance. 


> 





For nearly forty years—having been established in 1822 —the Aunron has 
been maintained at the original subscription price of six dollars; and during 
nearly half that period, down to the present year, a costly Engraving has been 
annually given to Subscribers. But this system of compensating, as it were, for 
a high price of subscription by a valuable extraneous gift is less approved than 
formerly. Whether this be owing to the increased circulation of works of Art ; 
to the inconvenient accumulation of “ Albion” prints in the hands of old subseri 


bers ; or above all to the popular preference for Photography as a substitute for 
Engraving—it is unimportant to enquire. The system at least has ceased to be 


unique and desirable ; while, in addition to this, the general tendency of the day 
towards lowness of price prevents an increase in the circulation of the ALBION, 
commensurate with the position that it holds. 

The change thus announced has been contemplated for two or three years 


past ; the state of the times determines that it be now adopted. But the many 
old and staunch supporters of the ALBION may be assured that, in its tone and 
characteristics, no change whatever is intended. The Editor values too highly 
the favour with which it has been received, for so long a time, among British 
resident: of this Continent, and Americans who regard with interest the land 
of their forefathers. What the ALBron has been as a high-priced journal, the 
ALBION will be at a reduced cost. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


We have on hand copies of the ALBIon Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them at $2 each to subscriders, and $3 each to non-sub- 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on 
India paper may be had. Of this picture the Albany Statesman says : 

“ Florence Nightingale is one of those few beings who may be said to belong 
exclusively to no country and to no people. Her name and her fame are the 
property of the world. England, it is true, claims the honor of being her birth- 
place and her home ; but wherever humanity reaches, Florence Nightingale 
finds a dwelling place in every true heart. 

“Florence Nightingale! When did Poet’s fancy ever coin so musical a 
name? Itseems as though the very title she bears was intended to convey 
an idea of the sweetness and purity of her nature. It is said that the flercest 
soldier that ever fought before the terrible walls of the Crimean fortress never 
breathed that name above a whisper; that the harshest voice was subdued, 
and the sternest eye moistened at its utterance. We can readily believe this. 
We can imagine how those men of iron nerves and fiery tempers must have 
been subdued into almost womanly gentleness as they remembered and re- 
counted her sacrifices for them. We can picture the reverence and chivalrous 
fervor with which the rough troopers would dwell npon her story, around the 
watchfires or beneath the tent, while war and pestilence and death held revelry 
around them. We can fancy how lovingly the eye of the wounded and dying 
must have rested upon the countenance of the ministering angel as she hoy- 
ered about the rude couch, and how the sight of her form must have recalled 
to the sufferer the memory of those dear ones far away, upon whom he never 
hoped to gaze again.” 


DR. KANB AT THE GRAVDS OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S MEN. 


This carefully prepared print is entirely in line, and from a sketch made 
expressly for the purpose by J. B. Wanpgsrorpe, and approved by the la- 
mented Gentleman’s family, represents Dr. Kane in his seal skin dress, and the 
period illustrated is thus recorded in the Doctor’s own narrative : 

“ T was still talking over our projects with Captain Penny, when a messenger 
was reported, making all speed to us over the ice.—The news he brought was 
thrilling. ‘Graves, Captain Penny! graves! Franklin’s winter quarters!’ 
We were instantly in motion. Captain De Haven, Captain Penny, Commander 
Phill'ps and myself, joined by a party from the Rescue, hurried on over the ice, 
and scrambling along the loose and rugged slope that extends from Beechy to 
the shore, came, after a weary walk, to the crest of the isthmus. Here, amid 
the sterile uniformity of snow and slate, were the head-boards of three graves, 
made after the old orthodox fashion of grave stones at home.” 





The following “‘ Albion” engravings are also on hand. 
Chalon’s Queen Victoria; Allan’s Sir Waller Scott ; 
Lucas’s Prince Albert ; Cope’s First Trial by Jury ; 
Stuart’s Washington ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; 
Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Deer Pass ; Portrait of Genl. Havelock ; 
Herring’s Three Members of the Temperance Society. 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World. 
The Castle of Ischia, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
Tue Faris or Niacara, from an original drawing made for the Allion. 


Engravings can be safely forwarded by mail or Express, on a paste board 
roller, at a charge of a few cents. 


ww Money may be transmitted in registered letters at our risk. 

YOUNG & AHERN, 
16 Beekman Street, N. Y., PuBLisHERS. 
November 16, 1861. 





BCARD. 

N ENGLISH PRIVATE FAMILY (WHERE THERE ARE NO CHIL- 
A dren), resident on Brooklyn Heights, within five minates of Wall Street 
Ferry, can accommodate two or three Gentlemen, or a Gentleman and Lady, 
with comfortable board. Address“ A. M.” at the office of the Albion newspa- 
per, 16 Beekman Street. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIEBS. 


Thomas McMullen, 
44 Beaver Street, N. ¥., 

Offers for Sale a large and well-selected Stock of Choice OLD WINES and 
BRANDIES, of his own importations, all of which are of genuine sterling 
qualities, and will be sold at the lowest market prices, viz. : 

SHERRY, CLARET, CHAMPAGNES, MADEIRAS, PORTS, HOCKS, 
SAUTERNES, 8ST. PERAY, OLD BRANDY, SCOTCH, IRISH, 
MONONGAHELA and BOURBON WHISKEY, HOLLAND 
GIN, ST. CROIX and JAMAICA RUM. 

Agent In the United States for 

BASS & CO.’'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, XX LONDON and DUBLIN 
STOUT PORTER, TAMPIER FRERES ST. PERAY, JACQUESSON & 
SONS IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNES. 

FAMILIES supplied with every description of Wines, delivered free in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

CONNOISSEURS desirous of procuring choice old rare qualities, will find 
such comprised in his stock. 

CLUBS, MILITARY and NAVAL MESSES, and other public bodies, who 
require to purchase in cask or bottle, in large or small quantities, will find it to 
their interest to order of the subscriber. 














STEAM PACKET COMPANIES, SHIP OWNERS, HOTELS, and the 
COUNTRY TRADE supplied upon the most liberal terms. 
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THe Albion. 
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INSURANCE. 








EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSUREWNCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON® President, 


Office, 94 Broadway. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT oF THE AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
T*"*. the fiseal year ending the Sist of January, 1861 








Sei naroer me rss mages Bl 
97,808,430 96 

2 ———— | verre — pa6e.or4 m1 
Net Cash Assets . + + oe 96,989,556 9,856 74 


INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 


8B 

A Teterestacerued. but not yetdue 2 «© eel e ¥ ° 

Beterrad Fremiuie aimed) . ee oS & Ss . we 38,132 38 
@roes Asses, Feb.1,1861. . . . . . # i’ 411 97,237,080 18 
Increase tn wc vcsbbnsrescocgocosscoscasoce es ore enh, 54 

Rn Fy is February, 1361, > ERAS § insuring... eeee $37,307,688 00 





BOE GUO... cc cerccrceserssereseersesecesssstcrseesesssnerssenenseres sceseeseee 441 50 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, © fi and Exp 779 3 








‘Thie Company offers the to persons to insure their lives : 
ies are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
The Proportion of Its Cash Assets 'o the mount at rat \e greater than that of 
roe 
Bes an those of the m ty of other Life Insurance 
' idrada have Dene ter—the result of a v pom vane = meee 
Graton yea Br My bre we grea =p avery 


The Mortality am oo | Members ba been ppt tn tg tt of 
$el. eaate knowe—s. ad result ter tbe bi ghest degree favourable to Policy- ers. 


nouged greatly exceeds that of any other 
"Mle Tavaraen Company ne ~ Ay ay Com oequarty spots Gem a= 
the nece sary law a scope for 
of the Company are [i eeieediatetiens Bond and Mortgage . 
re Esato ot w York, worth in each case, at least double the amount loaned 
boasting intennet ab Seven per cons’, aad United States Stock. The solidity and security 
Fhis tieptaiios the Company’s Funds cannot be overrated. 


—— 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


geaw M. Stcanr Mitanp Fitwogs, 
Guoroe R. CLagx, Daviw Ht 

Saucer E. Srroviis, Hewer A. ig RETR. 

Samus. M Conse, Wuuas V. Baap, 

Locios INSON, W. E. Doves, 

W. Sutre Brown, Georesr 8. Con, 

Ricuarp Parnice, Wiwuam K me, 

Writaw H. Porgas, ALEXANDER 


Lyouxeus Kogatos, 
Ezra — 





Wiwam M. Vensurs, 
ous BE. Devaus 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
Matanctuon M. FRmamax. 


Actuary, Susruzap Homans. 





eahn 


ADSWORTH, 

i AK DS, 
ataxia. Harpes, 
Secretary, Issac Ansar. 
Medical Examiner, Mivtoas Post, M. D. 


AMLIN 
Samuua D. Bascoce, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorn, Jancany 26ra, 1861. 
rs TRUSTEES, IN gonscanrs oe. aA. CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement o the Sist December, 1860. 





Premiums marked Of from lst January, 1860, to Sist Dec’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 


Losses paid during the same period, ................... $2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses ......... eeeececeeees GOB,212 55 


The Company have the following Asse's, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort, ortgages | and other 
Loans, sundry notes, re insurance and other claims due the Com- 





Total Amount of Assets,.............. 96,646,292 10 w” 
Biz per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid to the be holders 
a en Twe and a Halt ee nes of February next. 
Tuesday the ~~ of F ebruary 
in erest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at y time of payment, and 


a Ovtiens ¢ YRIETT: FIVE rss CENT. ts declared on the net earned premiums of the 
Sist December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 
‘uesday the of April next. 


The profits of the aseertained am Ist of July, 1842, to 
en Aer for which Certificates we: re issued, 


‘ 
it 





rofite for 18}, years ...... 1,852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ie © oa pr pan a OT eens 
Net earnings remaining with th J enged g Kataily g $4,197 250 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





« 
TRUSTEKS. 





ROYAL PHELPS DENNIS PERKIN 
18, UALEB BARSTOW, EPH GAILLAR Ja. 
T, WILLtAM WOOD, | 
= Dania WictkR, dom: RNRLIU us 6 
co. 28 ORIN 
eesor,, 8. T. Ni sa oA HAND aa 
josiuva 9 RNRY, WATTS SHERMAN, 
ELL, GEO. G. HO EDWARD R. B 
ROOK DAVID LAN KB. B. MORGAN, 
DHUR, JAMES BRYC B. J. HOWLAND, 
Rompe woos, PRGA ater 
ILLILAN, A. A. LOW ROS B MINTURN JS 


WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, Presidens. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice. Pree’t. 


$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
[Texas Division.) 

sey tie or ee Yo gr pepe Sed end city purte- 

lata? are gow ord Se pubne cs ens af Soe Geel 
Guidi cavasliies chbeauaste de 
8 the Texas Division of the great trunk line The Hoe within twelve to win 


ye 
m, and every imp atin Texas, with New Orleans, and 
with the lines runaing North and ready completed, place New York within 











t) 
will be on Ist Ni ber, } bear cent. interest ; sT 
int Novessber, im tbe Oy of Mew Works | Poms Parable som: 

=. secur ity for format payment of the peading the completion of the 

trast deed, 76,40) acres of land, together with town 
prospectuacs, cor ies of charter, —>——4 ~~ aod informau: 
Bad on application to » — - 
C. CONGREVE & 80N, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 


Bax Wiien Gree, Merchants Bachange. 


BILLS 
Potts clout Foros es AT SIXTY Dae SIGHT AND aT THREE 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


wy MMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’. CREDITS, FOR_USE IN THIS COUN. 


ot 
: 
i 








PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN FPIRE INSURANCE CO, 
INCORPORATED 1823. 
No. 6 WALL STREET. 

Cash Capital, - - - - - = $250,000. 
SEVENTY -FIVE PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY TO THE 
POLICY HOLDERS, WITHOUT LIABILITY TO THE ASSURED. 

First Dividend, May, 1861., 33 1-3 Per Cent. tn Scrip. 

Bearing interest at six per cent. annum, and redeemable in CASH when 
the asssets reach the sum of $500, 

Insurances eflected and Policies issued on the most favourable terms. 

Directors—Jawes W. Oris, Cates Swan, Cuanies Wiiitama, Cor. 
McCoon, Drage Mitts, J. Avcuincitoss, Wau. Banron, Taos. TicesTon, 
Tuos. W.Gace, ANDREW Foster, WyLLIs BLacKsTong, wuss Lang, OLiver 
8. Carrer, O. A. Suzrarp, R. M. Buatcurosp, D. B. Feaninc, V. Warre- 
waicut, Jusava J. Henay, Acton Civitt, Anp. Rrrcwre, James B. JouNsToN. 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplas Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


JEWELRY, ke. 


GAs FIXTURES. 








aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 

OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


.e M. T. LEVITT and MOBRIS TOBIAS, 
ter Mak to the Royal Navy. 
POR SALB BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
9 MAIDEN LANNY, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 














BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most ble and A te Time Keepers. 
Each watch is 4 with a Cer igned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
aasortmest of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 














FOOD FOR INFANTS. 638 
BISCOTINE Is THE mos BxOBILENT, SRALTRIEN? AND 
Du pa ayn a food for eee. It ts superseding al! 


er preparations as 
an ordinary food for infants and invalids. It is very tn. - nye ight and eotlytaetet 

tr has been carefully tested by 4 ores number of — iia, cians, — is 

commended to prevent and cure disorders of the bowels co prevalent in this 


(Beware of Spurious Imitations.) 
The true Bucorss is b is prepared, px put up and copyrighted by DELLUC & CO,, and all 
ore Oa O~.% anufact ae Dispensing Chentate, 
and ootat by DELLUC \e uring 
Importers of first quality Drugs, Perfumery ot Toilet Goods 633 Broadway, bres 
doors below Bleecker street. 





MINTON’S 
BEBNCAUSTIC TILES 
ros maces. CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&e., ae. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


Be pe yew YORK. OF My FIC FICE 31 “His CENTRE Be. Fo 
St AE aE yak Pasnn 


H. V. RIGLER, Agent 


DRAIN PIPES, 
Por Sale by 











J. ©, HULL’S SONS, 82 Park Row, New ¥ 


19 


“PLUMBING AND GAS.” 
THE Subscribers have MOVED to their New Building, 
No, 305 FOURTH Street, Corner of Greeve. 


Experienced men sent to all parts of the coun same ra prices, and 
all work done is under the supervision of alter’ one of the opm bay whose 
long canis and knowledge of the practice and ioe their business 
warrant entire satisfaction. ENZIE & O'HARA. 








ENGLISH PATENT 
PORTABLE TENT. 
Tho mang cbven tages this Useful and Really B iful Tent 
poms a. — rte, for whatever purpose used, is at once seen by any 


ay Gewene Lightness and Portability. 
Bats Capa o Fire or any other element. 








Can be carried a single person, or can be conveyed easily in a 
For Fishing or Guneing Parties, they will eS poets invaluable. Can be put up 
Mfr entinmen' Lawes er" Gcin, thle pec 
or ntlemen's wns or Gas nm, ir jar ‘ance, neatness, 
and gui will at once recommend them. ~ 
For Base Ball, Cricket Clubs, or Military Companies, they are un- 
— as occupying but a fourth the usual space of a tent for twelve or 


tbe Agent for loventor and Patentee, 
GEO. RAPHAEL, 


No. 105 Wittiam Srreer. _ 
Price complete, $50, 


Cc. PATCH & co. 


AMPuRINGS RE PRELO Se MACHINE NEEDLES AND 








$= 


OFFICE OFA. THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPaNy, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New You, Janvany M4, 1961. 
TR ery pe pearaunee OF THE AFFAIRS OF == COMPANY Is Pus. 
requirements of Section 12 of Charter. 






conformity with the 
Phen sd ctogrrrr edge Daley gre pgecacecncce weccecend 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 31, encase 
erenendogndscaberegesscpecprocpaccosccsoosapes “nese 815,579 82 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $974,182 13 


Tas ComrayY ga8 tssvED wo Povicres Excert on Ca asp Fautont von tus Vorses, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Premiums marked ff as Earned, during the ees abeneng, 16.304 
Leas Return Premiums, .............00 0000+ - coneccecoscccces “ims 
pe Sina cus ans 
Net Earned Premiums 


ao a Ps wing to Reise uf Sac cocccerce coscesese $759,815 17 
but pot yet due, less savings, etc 
-Imeurance, Taxes, O 








$247 681 ak 
Tp doete st Re Cum y on the Sist of December, were as follows, namely: 
Gash tn Bank... ns pdtv sth romrmpescad me, ere re Tit 














New York Ci Bank Stocks, and State Stocks. .. - 231,150.00 
Drawing Lutereas ..........cccccsceceeseceees 197,623 01 
Premium Recetvable.........cccccccccceeees Su 
Subscription Notes in advance of Premiums 
Seripts of sund’y Mutual insurance Comp: 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, 
Total Assets... $i, i) 
In view of the above results, Trustees have this day resolved to 8 Divi 
dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on ihe sented ope 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afer Tuesday, the Sth day of 
Trustees, after reserving nearly stvan DOLLaRs of profits, have 
further resolved, that the wHous of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE COMPANY, oF 
THE IssUB OF 1858, be redeemed and to the holders f, or a 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the 5th A. next, from which Interest 
thereon will cease. The Certificates to produced lume of the payment, and can. 
pts Feeaivel, Gat 0. Dividend of suuney ene cone . on the net amount of 
Premiums ear e Dp, 1360. hich certificates 
lasued on and after Monday. the 1sch Sf April nex stn es 
By order of the 


Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 


A. ©. RICHA HADDE! A.8.B 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, J.B. HA D, 
W. M. RICH ARDS. F. W. MEYER, THOMAS EAKIN 
G. D. H. GILLESP JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EA 
©. E. MiL ‘A. WESSO: H. L. ATHERTON. 
MARTIN BATES, Jr. JK. MYERS. JOHN 4 HADDEN 
FREDERICK B. BETTS, WILLIAM K GEO. C. WETMOR 
MOSES A. CK, DAVID P. MORGAN, P. H. VANDERVOO 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SUERMAN, ALFRED EDWAR 
ME: BHIAL READ, Ww LEOCONE 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BAKTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits I Divided to Policy Holders. 
Ts oC a ay WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
rom standard rates. 


rofits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount f, 
No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 








JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 








JOSEPH B. VARNUM LRONARD APPLEBY. BOWES R. MoILVAINE, 
GILBERT L. BEECKMAN, FRED’K H. WOLcorr, EDWARD MACOMBE 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. Fours, JOHN ©. tt ’ 
CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, DANIEL PARISH WATSON }. CA 
GUSTAVUS A.CONOVER, LORRAIN FR REMAN, MARIIN BATES, 
HAteelit te Betino, AP uatet on tan su Kemet t semaee 
. ANO, * RA = 
GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, 


EDWARD . "STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 

















REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM @1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LX 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
sasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


M. MORGAN & SONS 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





redit 1 
Issue Letters of © to, Zraysiless. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
aT LETTERS OF eee FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
world through the Messrs. RoTsscHILD’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
~~) ~~ 


of the 
Naples, and their 
JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 


AMERICAN BANK 
NO.5 BUE DE ae PAIX, PARIS, 
am 





No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Crrcotar Lerrexs or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 4c., &o. 
also, 


PE ety — ng 


RICHARD BELL, } an SOR no 
& A. OGILVIE, No Se Street, New York. 
OPZES, FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND OW THE 


in to suit 
issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payab! Canada, 
A and Nova Scotia par ‘Based or Collected. dt a 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND —_——s NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
EXPRESS 


Ds AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIa, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I® 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5tb and of each month. 
—- Dhan me nae ear ae ah a a 





IARRHEA AND DYSENTERY will decimate the Volunteers far 
more than the Bullets of the enemy ; therefore, let every man see to it 


1 that fe carries with him a full supply of I olloway’s Pills. Their use in India 
ri 


and the Crimea saved thousands Soldiers. 


Only 25 cents per Box. 





ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check incipient 
S ee Se Cre In 


iT and debi it will 
i ae 
the blood, me unhealthy Sos reece 
— py ery ee ey TS KTS 
sae Gs Sent ong icy nomainme Seaee 


ME en a PAT , Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
Druggists generally. 











YOUNG & AHERN, 








H. E. WELTON & CO., General Agents. 





¥. Touns, } 
© ¢. auuaa. OFFIOE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 








» fl 


